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You cannot mistake a Pierce-Arrow for any other car 
.... Those who take pride in their motor cars value 
this distinction .... It is wrought into Serves 80 bodies 
by craftsmen who have devoted years in the Pierce- 
Arrow plant to the creation of fine coach work.... 
Each of the seven beautiful Series 80 body types is now 
offered in a wide range of new colors and upholsteries 















Pierce-Arrow representatives are displaying the lateft Serres 80 body Styles 
Demonstrations are made at any time. A complete catalog will be sent upon request 
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Financing arrangements are offered by the Pierce-Arrow Finance Corporation, a banking institution 
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THE TALK OF THE TOWN 


ANNOUNCEMENT 
All issues of Tut New Yorker succeeding this one will be on sale at 
newsstands on Fridays, instead of Tuesdays, as was formerly the case. 
T he issue to be dated May 23 (Saturday) will be on sale Friday, May 22. 


The Craze for Royalty 


O social set feels satisfied with its activities 

these democratic days unless it is entertaining, 

has entertained, or is planning to entertain 
royalty. Even that secluded section of our native 
aristocracy which is descended wholly from Colonial 
governors, and which hitherto has treated mere kings 
and princes with the formal politeness proper for 
acknowledging the presence of inferiors, has suc- 
cumbed to the craze. Quietly, as always, and un- 
willing to admit that such advances have been made, 
some of its elders have instituted discreet inquiry as 
to whether Wilhelmina, Queen of the Netherlands, 
would accept an invitation to visit 
New York in 1926. 

The occasion for the royal visit 
will be the celebration next year, by 
descendants of the original New 
Netherlanders, of that famous real 
estate deal three hundred years ago, 
when Manhattan Island was pur- 
chased from the Indians for some 
rum and a few trinkets. _No doubt 
it is fitting that such an historic 
event be celebrated; and, too, if 
Her Majesty should come to our 
shores, she will not find time hang- 
ing heavily upon her hands, for she 
may, if she will, lend dignity to the 
unveiling of the statue to be 
erected to the memory of the first 
white child born on this island, Jan 
Vigne by name. 

But history serves man’s purpose 
still, in this instance socially. Not 
without some polite elevating of eyebrows did the 
Social Old Guard witness the kidnapping of the King 
and Queen of the Belgians, when those monarchs 
were the guests of a more recent guard of society. 
Nor were certain of the Knickerbocker dowagers too 





pleased to observe the strange preferences of His 
Royal Highness, the Prince of Wales, during his so- 
journ last September on Long Island. It seemed 
sadly as though H. R. H. had permitted himself to be 
kidnapped by what, to the long-established order, 
looked like a suspiciously new set, whose families had 
been unknown two short centuries ago. As for the 
Monday Opera Club and the Grand Duchess; they, of 
course, were ridiculous. Who ever knew the Roman- 
offs socially? And Her Majesty of Rumania, whose 
visit still awaits a yielding on the part of the State 
Department, probably has made some shrewd plans 
for a matrimonial alliance even before she knows 
whether she is coming or not. 

No, if royalty had become the 
sudden, inexplicable mode, these 
would not do. One must insist 
upon dignity and decorum, espe- 
cially from royalty. Wilhelmina 
of the Netherlands was the ideal 
guest. Her home life is admirable. 
Her tastes are simple. She drinks 
tea without needing the extra stim- 
ulus of jazz orchestras. She is the 
sort of majesty Queen Victoria 
would have approved; and so, if 
she will voyage here, the descend- 
ants of the New Netherlands set- 
tlers are willing to yield a point to 
modern custom and receive her into 
their homes as an equal. 


AA Queenly Custom 


N amazing confidence in our 
national sense of humor was 
revealed by Mr. John Coates, the English tenor, 
upon arrival, for Mr. Coates frankly noted upon his 
Customs’ declaration possession of two quarts of truly 
excellent Scotch; quite a different procedure from 
that followed by Pola Negri who has found it nec- 
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essary, since inspectors discovered some alcoholic bev- 
erages among her baggage to (1) fail to remember 
their presence, (2) attribute ownership to her maid, 
and (3) recall that there were mild wines for medici- 
nal use only. Obviously, Madame, the Countess 
Pola, recollected the Old Lady from Dubuque, who 
supports her pictures, and the Old Lady from Holly- 
wood, who permits them to be exhibited; or, if you 
would have the latter more plainly, Mr. Will Hays. 
The heart of the Great Middle West brooks no 
trifling by its screen favorites with the Eighteenth 
Commandment. 

Still, since there is little likelihood of Mr. Hays’s 
being our most constant reader, there can be small 
danger for Madame, the Countess, in recounting here 
a pleasing custom of her Jate vacation in Paris, ‘That 
the inhabitants might not be unaware of the presence 
of their darling, it was Pola’s condescension to drive 
abroad in the crowded hour of afternoon and to com- 
mand that the processional of her equipage stop in the 
middle of a congested thoroughfare. “Thereupon she 
would demand of her footman, chauffeur, or courtier 
—whosoever her handyman might be—that he fetch 
her a golden drink in a beautiful goblet. 

Out to her carriage the drink would be brought 
where she would sip daintily while traffic snarled in 
solid mass from the Arc de Triomphe to the Place de 
la Concorde. 

At the Ritz-Carlton in Paris, where she sojourned 
after the arduousness of her social service work, she 
had engaged for herself an entire floor. Some trouble- 
maker told her that two rooms on that floor were not 
hers and were occupied by an equally determined 
woman, Nora Bayes—and her latest husband. Pola 
could not bear it. She had met the Bayes before. 
They would understand that she could not possibly 
live in less than an entire floor. In the language of 
our own Anzia, “It is to choke in the closeness of 
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twenty-six rooms! They should have pity on one bred 
in Russia and cultured in California!” 


Alas, her ambassador returned defeated and ready 


for the noose. So the Countess herself knocked at the 
Bayes door, and her greeting was simple as only the 
greetings of the great can be—‘How do you do. 
Will you move?” 
neath the movie make-up. 


But Pola is a regular girl under- 
After the clinch there was 





New York Holds Its 


a grand and most friendly party that evening. 


ESDAMES, the stars of the operas and the 

screen, are not the only prima donnas about, as 
Mr. Ray Long might testify if he were less busily 
engaged with his magazines. ‘These, as may be re- 
called, are Mr. Hearst’s periodicals. They, and in 
particular the Cosmopolitan, trade extensively in the 
current works of authors who have acquired that 
highly valuable possession, a name. 

Among the first flight of such first flight writers are 
Mr. Irvin S. Cobb and Mr. Peter B. Kyne, the 
former of whom is reputed to command from Mr. 
Hearst’s treasury four thousand dollars for each short 
story he composes. ‘This figure has never been re- 
vealed by official communique, but it is the sum ac- 
cepted as accurate by the upper crust of magazine 
publishing. 

Not so long ago, Mr. Long approached Mr. Kyne 
on the matter of renewing an expiring agreement to 
provide Mr. Hearst’s magazine readers with his char- 
acteristic works. Price was mentioned presently, and 
casually, as such things are done. 

“Forty-one hundred a short story.” Thus Mr. Kyne. 

Mr. Long agreed. “But why the odd figure?” 
he inquired. 

“Got to have more money than Cobb,” Mr. Kyne 
informed him. 
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OT alone in the palatial halls of the glossy 

monthlies do strange things happen. Even the 
periodicals with duller sheen own their oddities. One 
of the journals devoted to fictional true stories, and 
widely circulated among girls who want to know 
about life as it isn’t has adopted a very nice tongue-in- 
cheek morality. Every story considered for publica- 
tion is submitted for approval to a board of ministers 
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Annual Safety Day Parade 


recruited from the provinces. Nothing is acceptable 
to the editors which does not carry a thrill for the 
lady readers, but the gentlemen of the cloth are sup- 
posed to insist that a moral be pointed as well. The 
reverends thus are confronted with a task that may 
well cause them to shed tears of woe for the worries 


of the Hon. Will Hays. 


The Glass of Fashion 


UST as the predicted vogue for bright colors in 

men’s apparel has not yet come into general use, 
certain idiosyncracies in dress, sponsored by persons 
of moment, have not been copied by lesser men. Some 
business men announce to their particular worlds that 
they have been on a late party the night before by the 
simple expedient of wearing a stiff-bosomed shirt with 
their business clothes, but none but Governor Al Smith 
has had the courage to wear one with golf togs. 

The Baron Willy Sebastian Knobloch Droste 
(creator of dances of Sin, Vice, Horror, Ecstacy, and 
Death) recently arrived at an exclusive dinner party, 
perfume and all, without sight of shirt or collar to 
accompany his Bond Street dress clothes, and discov- 
ered the hostess so out of sympathy with this radical 
departure in attire that he found it best to depart 
early, 

But the palm goes to the urbane Mr. Frank Crown- 
inshield, for a happening during ‘his trip to the Baha- 
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mas. ‘The wise of which occurrence has but now be- 
come known. Mr. Ring Lardner had hurriedly sum- 
moned Mr. Crowninshield from the enclosure where 
he was taking a sun bath to join the ladies on the beach. 
This Mr. Crowninshield obligingly did. After some 
moments of chit-chat, one of the ladies challenged 
him to a swim in the Atlantic. He was preparing to 
divest himself of his bathrobe, when he realized 
abruptly, to his horror, that there was no bathing suit 
beneath. Having foolishly entrusted the story of his 
discomfiture to Mr. Lardner, he retreated to the bath- 
house. ‘The secretive Mr. Lardner kept the story so 
quiet, that, upon his reappearance on the beach, Mr. 
Crowninshield was greeted by brass bands, hoots and 
shrieks of derision, and a local committee ready to 


call to his attention the proprieties deemed essential 
for observance in Nassau. 

At Ciro’s, the other night, habitués were electrified 
by the sight of a chic, sheer black lace dress, with the 
words “‘Paris—1925” worked into the lace across the 
back of the neck-line. More constructive uses for 
this mode are possible, if it ever comes into general 
use, such as: “Caledonia 07546—Apartment 72” or 
“At Home, four to six, 5 East 57th street.” Thus 
may fashions for ladies become not only decorative 


but practical. 
Sa 


HE mantle of Town Wit has not yet passed 
from the shoulders of Mr. Oliver Herford, al- 
though there are numbers of those who bear the cour- 
tesy title of Younger Wits ready, if need be, to as- 
sume it. But the whimsical Oliver still reigns, even 
though he does not go abroad so much now and so 


























wastes his mots on mere intimates, instead of dis- 
tributing them to a broader audience. 

Some of his later shafts have been spoken in the 
market place. Thus, when a friend telephoned to the 
light of his life, who was out of town, Mr. Herford 
commented, “His wife and he, apart, are inseparable.” 
Also, to a persistent poet who called inquiring after 
the whereabouts of a manuscript entrusted to Mr. 
Herford, he said, sadly, “I’m afraid it must be at the 
tailor’s, being dry-cleaned and pressed.” 








EORGE LUKS did a characteristic thing when 

he dashed off a brilliant sketch of himself to 
illustrate the word study in 
last week’s NEw YORKER— 
and then signed it “Gene 
Tunney.” Signing was not 
the characteristic act; it was 
the impulsive, yet masterful 


sketching. 
Mr. Luks has done this 
before, more elaborately. 


Frederick James Gregg, the 
art critic, has two portraits 
of himself, painted by Mr. 
Luks. They were both be- 
gun impulsiv ely on evenings 
when conversation dragged; 
and, having been started, 
had to be completed. 

One could contemplate 
rather cheerfully the inabil- 
ity to make small talk if only one might be assured of 
being paid for silence with two canvases by the coun- 
try’s best portrait painter; although Mr. Luks probably 

would hold that no conversation is worth while which 
requires effort and that the paintings were merely a 
reward for refraining from making a reprehensible 
attempt. Mr. Tunney, whose name was so auda- 
ciously appropriated for signature by Mr. Luks, his 
friend, is none other than the prize fighter whose two 
distinctions are (a) he can wear plus fours with as 
little self-consciousness as the Duke of York, and (b) 
Mr. Leyendecker has not yet persuaded him to pose 
for Arrow Collar advertisements. 


It Is Hoped— 


T looks fearfully as though local statesmen were 

going to get into a qu: arrel this summer!—a quar- 
rel as to whether Mayor Hylan should or should not 
have four more years of business as usual at the old 
Hall—not Tammany, mind you, but City. Those 
who will uphold the negative of the proposition are 
various in number and designation. Let any bright 
little boy or girl say who will uphold the positive. 

Some time back it looked as though there was not 
going to be any considerable quarrel. However, a 
change comes o’er the spirit of the dream. ‘Tammany 
is showing its hand, and the hand is seen to be holding 
something resembling a brick. ‘That is the trans- 
cendent question of the moment: is it a brick? 

The answer is very important. Because, if the 
object is a brick, there is going to be a quarrel. If 
it isn’t a brick, you and I might just as well continue 
to occupy our suburban villas late into November 
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and not worry about registering or anything. 

The men who really have to know what is going 
on and what is likely to go on are watching Tammany 
Hall to the exclusion of every other activity. They 
know that if Tammany hurls the brick it seems to be 
holding, Mayor Hylan is in for a lively summer and 
early Fall (which last you may take literally or as a 
pun according to whether cross word puzzles have or 
have not corrupted you). 

For the one reason, and no other, that Tammany 
seems to have made up its mind that the world is too 
small to contain Mayor Hylan at the same time with 
some other people—including Governor “Al” Smith 
— political prognosticators 
of weight cheerfully predict 
early hostilities. 

It wouldn’t have seemed 
so six months ago. At that 
time most of the political 
sharps would have said, and 
did say, that nobody could 
beat Mr. Hylan and nobody 
would try. But a little quiet 
investigating has been done 
and it has been found that 
the Mayor is beginning to 
be cheered by the vox populi 
in whispers, or so the ‘Tam- 
snany leaders report to the 
wigwam. Said reports, there 
is no smallest doubt, cheer 
the wigwam. 


ETTING to any theatre now requires an in- 

genuity similar to that needed to penetrate the 
Hampton Maze. For, in addition to the usual traffic 
restrictions of signals, one-way streets and no turning 
regulations, a driver is controlled by judgment of the 
policeman at each intersection. If any block seems 
too crowded he may direct motors to continue east or 
west without regard for their ultimate destination. It 
is not surprising that an exasperated taxicab patron, 
after touring the theatrical district several times with- 
out even approaching his objective, the Republic The- 
atre, inquired from his driver, “Do you suppose you’ll 
be able to make the theatre before the piece closes its 
run?” 





HE old subscriber element among symphony or- 

chestra audiences is not always easily pleased; 
and one condition during the late Philharmonic season 
at Carnegie did not please it at all. ‘This was the 
occasional rumbling audible to those seated in the 
western portion of the Hall as Queensboro express 
trains bore on toward the tunnel. Indeed one very 
old subscriber coldly inquired if it were true that Mr. 
Clarence Mackay was going to discharge all his double 
bass players as soon as the B.-M. T. constructed an- 
other subway beneath the building. 

Probably it was the same fundamentalist who hap- 
pened to have a seat near the lemonade stand during 
a Stadium concert last Summer. The next day he 
wrote a letter to the management saying that never 
before had he known that Wagner had scored a part 
for the cash register. 
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Gay Wislealinde Days at the New Police Academy. 


HE American business man—at least, certain of 
him in New York—has revolted against the 
term “Babbitt.” He can now wend his way home- 
ward from a hard day in the Street and enter with- 
out hesitation into a discussion of literature, and drama 
other than that of the New Amsterdam Theatre. 
This revolution has been brought about by an astute 
young gentleman who furnishes to a selected list of 
our more affluent business men digests of all the more 
important novels and plays of the year. An hour a 
week, they say, keeps one very well posted. 
It was inevitable, considering our national gift for 
utility, that we should have dealers in second-hand 
culture. 


Other Days 


OHN DUNSTAN threw the key away upon open- 
ing his place thirty-four years ago, which was be- 


fore the government dealt so extensively in padlocks. 
His resort, known to other days as Jack’s and latterly 
scarcely known at all, was indeed a rallying point for 
such of our fathers as made a practice of staying up 
after midnight. Normally, it was given over to the 
sporting set, but it did enjoy popularity among the 
ham-and-eggs trade; that is to say, with anybody 
determined to make one more stop before going home. 
Jack’s was inevitably the last stand in those innocent 
times when possession of a flask automatically placed 
a man under suspicion of leading a double life. 
Jack’s employed Irish waiters; partly as a matter 
of sentiment, partly because, combined into a flying 
wedge, they were effective in persuading young foot- 
ball gentlemen from New Haven or Princeton to see 
how lovely was the moon outside. Then, too, there 
were hints that the Celts’ loyalty to their employer 
stretched to unreasonable bounds; such, for instance, 
as including the date, or the check number upon to- 
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talling a bill. On one occasion long gone, when a 
gentleman who carried his liquor better than might 
be expected ventured to call attention to such error, 
his waiter blandly informed him: 

“Tis natural to make mistakes. ‘That’s why we 
have rubbers on the ends of our pencils.” 

This reply became thereafter the orthodox ex- 
planation among café servitors. 


T was not alone through his waiters that John 

Dunstan was loyal to his race. Almost all his 
employees were possessors of the brogue in their own 
right, even the linen girls who tended their duties in 
some dim recess of the basement. 

An older generation of newspaper men, who used 
to gather about a table presided over by T. A. Dorgan, 
came to know most of these girls. For, having sat 
long listening to Tad’s newest slang, or Herbert 
Igoe’s ukelele (one of the first in town, by the way) 
an occasional member would find it necessary to 
snatch a few hours’ sleep before departing for Park 
Row and an afternoon’s work. The hampers of 
used table linen in the basement made excellent 
couches and the practice of reclining therein 
became so general among 
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Ignace Jan Paderewski at his Monges, Switzerland, 
chateau. ... Mr. Asa Yoelson, who played part of the 
mob in “Children of the Ghetto,” at the Herald 
net: Theatre in 1899, on his way around the world. 
. .. He booked passage as Al Jolson... . Mr. Charles 
Evans Hughes, in Bermuda, with Mrs. Hughes and 
their daughter, Elizabeth. He will resume prac- 
tice of law here soon... . 

Mr. Jascha Heifitz, violinist, became an American 
citizen last week. He is contemplating changing his 
name to Calvin Heifitz as a gesture of reverence. 
Mr. Mischa Elman, also a violinist, will be in San 
Francisco soon, where Miss Frances Katton is to wear 
orange blossoms in his honor. . . One of the W. K. 
Vanderbilt’s lunched lately in Mandy Smith’s “Cabin” 
on Forty-ninth. . . . Solicitous waiter, anxious that 
chop be just so, and anticipating a rosy vacation out of 
the reward. Tip, ten cents. . . . Any number 
of townsfolk are trying the new twenty-minute walks 
indicated by yellow arrows in Mayor Hylan’s Central 
Park. ... Mr. and Mrs. William Harrison Dempsey, 
nee Jack and Estelle Taylor, were lunchers at the 
Algonquin, prior to sailing. . . . Only two people mis- 
took him for Gilbert Seldes. . . . Mr. Charles M. 
Schwab is back after golfing 
at Asheville. He did not stop 





the journalistic habitués of | 
the place that the girls learned 
at what hour to awaken the 
sleepers. So that a man might 
doze feeling sure he would 
be called at two o’clock in 
the afternoon, in time to re- 
port for duty. 

Except on Sunday morn- 
ings, that is; on that holy day 
the devout Irish maidens car- 
ing for the linen would 
tumble all sleepers out at ten 
o’clock in the morning, with 
admonition to “be off with ye 
to mass for the good of yer 
souls.” 


In Our Midst 


R. JOHN BARRY- 
MORE, back from a 
London season of “Hamlet” 
and banquets, contemplates 
the movies again, wearing Le 
Valentino medal. . . . The 
award was given him for the 
best screen acting of the year. 
... The donor is free from 
the embarrassment of having 
to accept his own prize. . . . By deed of gift, also. . 
Abroad are Mr. Marc Connelly, playwright, and his 
mother. . . . Cyril Maude, home in Devonshire. . . . 
Mme. Nazimova, resting, in Paris. . . Senor Ig- 
nacio Zuloaga, having run out of paint... . Mr. 
Adolph Ochs, publisher of a local newspaper whose 
baseball reporters now sign their articles, and Mrs. 
Ochs. ... Mr. William B. Leeds and Mrs. Leeds, 
who was Princess Xenia of Greece, with their young 
daughter, visiting various royal relatives here and 
there.... Mr. George Engles, manager of the New 
York Symphony Orchestra, who will drop in on M. 














Early New York Highway Commission 
Lays Out a New Street 


in Washington for tea with 
the Shipping Board. ... Mr. 
and Mrs. J. Pierpont Berane 
are cruising in native waters. 
Presently they will steam to 
the Mediterranean. 

Dr. Edmund Devol, one 
of our leading medicine men, 
preaches frugal diet for 
health’s sake. . . . The doctor 
was encountered in the Co- 
lumbus Circle Childs’s one 
evening. ... He flushed.... 
He had eaten meat, potatoes, 
two vegetables, pie, wheat 
cakes and syrup, and coffee. 

Home again is Mr. Marc 
Klaw, producer, with his 
bride, Mrs. Blanche Viola Day 
Harris Klaw, of Sussex, Eng- 
land. ... Mrs. Charles Dana 
Gibson and daughter, Mrs. 
George B. Post, Jr., are rest- 
ing after a vacation spent 
with Mrs. Gibson’s sister, the 
Viscountess Astor. . . . Squire 
Heywood Broun, a member 
of the Actors’ Equity Associ- 
ation has been enjoying a nervous breakdown. .. . The 
retainers at his country seat, Hale Farm, Stamford, 
are hoping the Master returns soon. . . . Convalescing 
under sunny Iowan skies is Jay N. Darling, cartoonist, 
as well known as “Ding.” . . . 

Mr. Robert Benchley, who is now abroad, ap- 
proached the Hotel Shelton an evening before sailing 
at what is known as an early hour... . For one reason 
or another, many of the Hotel’s guests were up and 
about and many a square of light glowed hospitably 
in the side of the enormous building. . . . “Ah,” said 
Mr. Benchley, “mother’s waiting up for her boy.” 
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A MOB AND 


WENT up to the opening ball game at the Polo 

Grounds. A number of thousands of others went 

along with me. I suppose it may safely be sur- 
mised that all of us were there to have a good time. 
However varied our definitions of what a good time is, 
all of us, at least, must have had the idea that a good 
time was to be had at a ball game. 

What happened to us, up there, strikes me as 
pathetic. I am not referring to the particular brand 
of ball played that afternoon by the Giants or the 
Braves. It was typical baseball, more or less: and it 
was the typical scene. 

Here was the great Stadium filled with the black 
human mass. ‘The field is enormous; the stands must 
be huge to compass the field. ‘The great majority of 
us were pretty remote from the inner diamond where 
most of the game takes place. On the periphery of it 
all were we—we, the great human throng—spread 
parabola-wise around the field. And in one corner of 
that field was the tight, shut diamond: and was the 
machine of players going through its motions. 

It would be hard to exaggerate the abyss that sepa- 
rates a ball game at the Polo Grounds from the vast 
crowds that watch it. We all know the picture of the 
hungry lad peering at the man in Childs who flips the 
wheat cakes on the grid inside the window. It seems 
to me that that boy is less remote from his cakes than 
we were from our ball game. 

Just think of those titanic stands of steel. If they are 
not wholly filled, their emptiness makes a menacing 
unlit presence all about, chilling the spectacle of the 
game. And if they are packed, they form a human 
mob so great that it is unwieldy. No normal ball game 
can stir it more than ten seconds out of every hour. 

We and the teams, moreover, had so little in com- 
mon! Good base ball, such as is habitually played by 
the Major Leagues, is a smooth-running, impersonal 
affair. As little is left to the discretion of the players 
on the field, as it is possible to leave them. ‘They are 
tools, or rather parts of a mechanism run by a “‘master- 
mind” who sits on the bench. Batsman and fielder 
mechanically carry out motions whose plan and pur- 
pose are established for them. Even in the ultimate 
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personal element that remains—the hitting of the ball, 
the fielding of the ball—the good player is a specialist, 
a coldly trained performer whose ways are very far 
removed from the ways of the urban, sedentary 
throng. The beauty of baseball, indeed, is precisely 
in its mechanical perfection. It is related to the beauty 
of a machine, rather than of art. 

Far, far away is the crowd. It is not close in any 
sense, as is the theatre crowd, for instance, close to the 
actors on the stage. A theatre is a shut, packed unity: 
crowd and performers are physically knit. And what 
the physical proximity of audience and stage does not 
effect, the emotions expressed on the stage supply. 
Humor, pathos, passion, dancing, music—these are all 
symbols enacted by the players and immediately cur- 
rent in the lives of every man and woman watching. 
But the ball game is a machine: by and large, it re- 
mains as separate from the mob as might a brilliantly 
intricate dynamo set out upon the field. 

Sitting there, that day, I understood why Babe Ruth 
—ignoble, fat fellow that he is—deserves his vogue. 
I understood that a man like the Babe is indeed greater 
than the National Game. It is such as he who enable 
the wistful mob to have some sort of contact with the 
game. For baseball is only clockwork; but the Babe 
is a boy—moody, clever, tangible and human. He 
“gets over.” One crowd sees the game: another crowd 
follows it on the scoreboard of ‘Times Square, Amer- 
ica reads of it in Kalamazoo and Junktown. All, with 
a difference only of degree, are separate from this 
highly organized, privately owned, secretly controlled 
affair of base ball. 

Here comes a player, with whom the crowd can 
laugh—can identify itself. Moreover, Babe Ruth 
catapulting the pill into the grandstands is a symbol. 
There have been subtler batsmen, but all of them, 
Lajoie, Wagner, Sisler, Cobb, aimed for the base hit 
which stays inside the field. “The Babe’s home run is 
an effort on the part of the machine to commect with 
the crowd. When the ball reaches the bleachers, con- 
tact is established. The game and the watchers of the 
game for that instant have the ball in common, Babe 
Ruth is the demagogue of base ball. 
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Not only is Babe Ruth greater than the game: such 
little episodes as the periodic scandals, so deplored by 
moral managers and punctilious pressmen, are little 
less than godsends. If they did not crop up from time 
to time, Judge Landis would do well to invent them. 
They, too, introduce into the machinery of baseball 
certain negotiable passions: public responses to bribery, 
temptation, nobility and vice come to reinforce the old 
worn response of partisanship—a response difficult to 
sustain when players are swapped from town to town 
like cattle. Anything that makes us feel—even if 
what we feel is only anger—helps the game. 

What a hungry, wistful crowd we are, seated in our 
ascetic seats! The game itself rarely holds us. Most 
of us, where we are placed, can not spot a ball from 
a strike, until we see it posted. We cannot tell Ban- 
croft from Marriott at the bat, without looking up 
the number and consulting our score card. And save 
for a few tense moments, the game is as static down 
there as a dead motor on a winter morning. 

No wonder we are driven to help ourselves to en- 
tertainment! 

We call every player by his first name. That helps. 
It makes him less remote, away down there. 

We shout advice to him. Praise. Vituperation. 
We josh him, we cuss him out. That helps. It makes 
us, in some wise, participants after all in our great 
National Sport. 

When a ball comes our way, we make the most of 
it. We shout at a long fly, even if it is caught. We 
pray for a home run in our particular direction. 

But even when the game runs on, smooth and cold 
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and remote, we can make use of it. It permits us to 
act like children—or like madmen. That helps, by 
golly! Where else can we scream ourselves hoarse— 
about nothing? Where else can we make all the 
strange, uncivilized noises of which the human throat 
is capable? We hoot, shout, boo, scream, whistle. We 
get excited—without consequences. We get profane, 
abusive, grandiose—without danger of having to pay. 
Downtown, excitement about much is bad business. 
Here, corybantic ecstacy about nothing is good form. 
To hell with the ball game, after all. We can enact 
lyrical dramas of rage, disgust, beatitude—flinging 
our jewels of gesture to the empty air, even if the 
game be a machine and a sell. 

And after an hour and a half of this, we can pack 
ourselves like grains of sand into a stifled elevated 
train, and read in the headlines of the paper we have 
just bought, what a significant national event we have 
just witnessed. . . 

It is quite true that the old-fashioned humble game 
was better sport. The bleachers hugged the field. The 
players were visible: we could see the sweat on them 
and the look in their eyes. “They made more errors, 
but even in that were they not closer to us? Well, 
like everything else in our America, the Game’s gotten 
bigger—and that means better. Even sport had to be 
specialized. It used to be an enjoyable means of mov- 
ing our own bodies. Not any more. Now, there’s a 
machine that does the moving, while our forty thou- 
sand bodies sit packed and rancid in the grandstands. 
You gotta expect to pay for the privilege of belonging 
to the most progressive country on earth.—Searchlight 








Beginning Round the World Hiker: Pardon Me, Officer, Which Way is Terra del Fuego? 
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GREAT MOMENTS FROM THE DRAMA 


Showing, This Week, a Few From “The Firebrand,” at the Morosco Theatre 


N the upper left hand corner Miss Alden is in the 
way of a love scene between Miss Gray and Mr. 
Morgan. In the upper right, Miss Gray, as Angela, 
is about to sally forth into the cold, though friendly 


world, Centre, Miss Bryant and Mr. Schildkraut in 
the balcony. (Benvenuto is giving the Duchess her 
due.) Lower half, Mr. Schildkraut and Miss Gray 
are having harsh words.—W. E. Hill 
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N reviewing “‘Rosmersholm” as produced by The 

Stagers at their Fifty-second Street Theatre last 

Tuesday, most of the critics spent their time talk- 
ing about Ibsen’s “Wild Duck.” So we see no incon- 
gruity in taking up our allotted space with a few re- 
marks about the critics. Here was an intelligent and 
sympathetic interpretation of one of the less vital 
theses of the Old Man of the North, beautifully set, 
wisely produced and pretty well acted. And that 
part of the endeavor received almost no notice from 
the ink-stained wretches, as compared to the praise 
they lavished on “The Blue Peter,” the first play of 
The Stagers. All of which proves nothing, except 
that we are thinking of heading a movement for the 
adoption of the metric system in theatrical criticism. 
Metric, because any system would be velvet. 

As to “Rosmersholm,” this department has always 
cared less for it than for any other of Ibsen’s plays, 
except, perhaps, ““The Lady from the Sea.” Not 
that his theme is outdated, for the conflict of the new 
against the old and accepted is as vital now as it 
was when the play was written. In fact, it has been 
only this last year that the Church, Protestant, has 
heard about this same thing that bothered Ibsen way 
up North some forty years ago. But in the unhappy 
story of Rebecca West, Ibsen uses a smaller canvas; 
his picture contains fewer figures and hence scanter 
interest. Here we have only one floundering idea and 
the wreckage it leaves as it thrashes through life. And 
so Ibsen’s conflict touches too few to make this a play 
of the general appeal he has contrived in most of his 
others. 

Edward Goodman should be congratulated on his 
production. He has made great strides in the matter 
of tempo and general composition since his earlier 
venture. Of the players, we liked Arthur Hughes, 
who gave a superb performance; Warren Williams, 
who was not quite so good with more difficult mate- 
rial, and J. M. Kerrigan, who was as excellent as he 
always is. 








HAT with one thing and 
another, this department 
doesn’t get around much. And 
that is the reason why a statement 
is about to be made, in an unavoid- 
able tone of discovery, that has 
probably been an accepted thing 
around the local boulevards for 
years, 
Burlesque, as practiced by its 
most important representatives, is 


RosMERSHOLM. 
Street Theatre. 
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The New Plays 
At the Fifty-second 


earnest revival of lbsen’s play. 


Fiesu. At the Princess Theatre. A 
little thing, not unmindful of the 
fact that the box-office line forms at 
the right for plays that go in for 


no more. Some time ago a movement to clean up 
burlesque set in, with the result that all that was essen- 
tially burlesque has been carefully and ruthlessly elimi- 
nated. Is there a dry eye in the house? . . . 

The Summer season at the Columbia burlesque 
theatre has just been opened with a piece called “O. 
K.” It is, presumably, a good representative type of 
the kind of entertainment the Columbia wheel has 
been offering its patrons, and vigorous attempts were 
made to attract the daily reviewers to it, that they 
might see for themselves what burlesque really is. 

If “O. K.,” then, is a fair example, the burlesque 
show of to-day is just an average musical comedy. Its 
prices are lower than those asked by the more legiti- 
mate theatres, smoking is allowed, and there are more 
than eight performances weekly. Merely that and 
nothing more serves to distinguish it from musical 
comedy, as it is practiced throughout the country. 

Even the chorus has gone its way, the far-famed 
burlesque chorus which was the direct cause of this 
department’s boyhood ambition to get some kind of a 
life work connected with the theatre. These tired, 
lethargic, thoroughly draped young women now as- 
sembled for the chorus of “O. K.” will never be 
printed on any cigarette cards. 

Idealists who wish to keep their illusions are hereby 
advised to stay away from “O. K.” ‘They will scarce- 
ly be able to survive the ordeal of a burlesque show in 
which the joke about the two other fellows from 
Buffalo has achieved an honored position. Not a 
parade of the nations in the show—not a scene in 
which two married men, ‘n a co-educational café, 
pretend to be waiters, to fool their wives, who have 
just entered—not a moment in which anyone kicks 
anyone else—not a scene in which the soubrette keeps 
her money in her stocking—not a bathing number 
a none of these, but plenty of the joke about 
the two other fellows from Buffalo. 

Refined Burlesque! Bah! 
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LOT of people are just be- 
ginning to find out that they 
have not been Gilbert and Sulli- 
van enthusiasts all these years, as 
they had imagined, but simply Gil- 
bert enthusiasts. How else explain 
their groans of disappointment at 
the discovery that the current re- 
vival of “Princess Ida,” at the 
Shubert, pleases them little? 
In “Princess Ida,” there is, by 


well-directed and 





general agreement, some of the 
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loveliest music Sullivan ever wrote. By even more 
general agreement, too, there is some of the worst book 
Gilbert ever wrote. Whereupon the Gilbert and Sul- 
livanites look at it with a stony glare and announce 
coldly that it is not for them. 

“Princess Ida” is being tastefully and gracefully 
done at the Shubert. Chief among its leading attrac- 
tions are Tessa Kosta, who thus breaks down this de- 
partment’s firm intention never to approve of any- 
thing she does, Bertram Peacock, Robinson Newbold 
and Rosamond Whiteside. 


And They Do Say— 


i an April issue of THE NEw Yorker there was 

mention of a mot credited to Frank Fogarty in 
reference to Oscar Hammerstein’s engagement for his 
Victoria Theatre of the two girls who had shot W. E. 
D. Stokes. Whereupon, it now develops, a group of 
experts met in round table session at the Friars Club 
immediately upon publication of the issue of THE 
New YorKER in which the badge of authorship was 
pinned upon Mr. Fogarty and transferred it to the 
bosom upon which it belongs—that of Jim Thornton, 
the same who wrote and popularized “‘Annie Rooney.” 

And now Loney Haskell, who has also at various 
times been mentioned as originator of the mot in ques- 
tion and who seems to have been a kind of secretary 
to the round table discussion, contributes the following 
notes for the guidance of future historians: 

“Ethel Conrad and Lillian Graham,” writes Mr. 
Haskell, “were arrested for shooting Colonel Stokes. 
The wound was a slight one in the ankle. The girls 
were tried and acquitted, and the notoriety led to an 
engagement at Hammerstein’s. 

“Haskell staged a singing act for the girls, who 
‘opened cold.’ The act was a terrible frost and they 
left the stage without a ripple of applause from the 
audience. Haskell encountered Thornton in the lobby 
of the theatre, after the girls had made their dismal 
failure and inquired of Thornton what he thought of 
the act. Thornton replied: 

“ ‘By golly, theyll have to shoot a couple of men 
to get next week.’ 
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“Despite the girls’ poor showing they drew capacity 
houses and were retained several weeks. To continue 
public interest in their engagement, Haskell arranged, 
as a publicity stunt, for one of the girls to disappear. 
The papers were filled with all kinds of stories and it 
was believed the girl had committed suicide. While 
the excitement was at fever heat, the girl, Ethel Con- 
rad, was found alive and well in Poughkeepsie. Jim 
Thornton’s comment was that any person who went 
to Poughkeepsie of his own accord deserved to be lost.” 


Haskell further gives credit to the late Tommy 
Gray for a line that was used by every vaudeville com- 
edian playing in New York at the time, all claiming 
it as their own. 

Paul Swan, whom Haskell billed as the most beauti- 
ful man in the world, opened at Hammerstein’s to a 
record-breaking business. At the first performance, 
Paul fainted, and the curtain had to be lowered for 
the next act to go on. ‘There was some doubt as to 
Swan’s appearance for the night show. 

Directly after the matinee, Haskell received a wire 
from Gray, which read as follows: 

“Don’t think Paul will show up to-night. Just 
saw him staggering out of Huyler’s.” 


IRECTORS, as well as crops, should be rotated. 

Or perhaps it is just that the director always 
looks better in the other fellow’s yard. Rumors are 
floating, or running around, or whatever they do, to 
the effect that Hassard Short, who produced the first 
three Music Box Revues, yielding the fourth to John 
Murray Anderson, is to be recalled to stage the fifth 
Revue for Irving Berlin’s Theatre. “The complaint 
about Short was that he used so many elevators and 
traps that there was no room for actors and chorus. 
Then Short put on the Ritz Revue, virtually without an 
elevator or a trap. Making money in town, it is said 
the Ritz Revue did well on the road. And John 
Murray Anderson, says the same rumor, was too in- 
dependent for the firm of Harris and Berlin, even 
going so far as to scoff at the perfection of some of 
Mr. Berlin’s song hits. 
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A Symbol 


E must once have been a child. It is incon- 

ceivable that he was ever an innocent, ingenu- 

ous, helpless child. Surely, if he wanted 
something which his mother did not choose to give 
him, he neither wheedled nor 
wept: he cross-examined her. 
We know of the infant Mozarts 
who climbed up the clavier and 
played, when they were still too 
small to reach the keyboard on 
tip-toe. We know of the swad- 
dled Mills and Macaulays pars- 
ing Greek at three. In some 
such similar way, Max Steuer 
was born a lawyer. 

The bar is packed with bril- 
liant counsel. As they manipu- 
late the intricate creaking mech- 
anism of a civil trial, we can ob- 
serve the wherefore of their 
prowess. They have trained 
their voices and their manners; 
they have studied the virtue of 
casualness, the pitfall of impas- 
sioned partisanship, the eloquence 
of under-emphasis. We can see 
them testing the jurors, pulping 
the witness, manceuvering the 
Justice. The law is a machine 
and they know how to run it. 

With Steuer there is none of 
this; and the law, instead of a 
machine, becomes a drama. He 
is a spirit of the Court House. 
He is a satyr born to its dark cor- 
ridors whose crowded life of 
personal desire never dispels its 
abiding air of inhumaneness. 
He is the genius of legal practice in an age whose law 
is Acquisition. 

So natural is his virtuosity that one wonders if he 
exists at all, outside the purlieus of the Brief. What 
have Europe and Israel to do with this embodied 
sharpness? Is not the old Tweed Court House his one 
fatherland? Is not Abbott’s “Trial Evidence” his 
Torah? Are not the “Digests” his Talmud? Was 
he not weaned on precedents, rather than on milk? 
While his mates were playing hide-and-seek, was he 
not playing contracts? And did he not ride witnesses, 
when other lads rode hobbie horses? 

The County Court House is a cold and shadowed 
pile: old without reverence, imposing without nobility. 
Those yellowing plaster walls, that moldering wood- 





Max Steuer 


of Justice 


work, the perennial attendants, yeomen of Tammany, 
who bring to the place the odor of stuffy flats over 
Second Avenue saloons and the sinister hierarchic in- 
cantations of the Gas House District, make of the 
Court a sort of Temple without 
a god—a Temple worshipping 
itself. Nor are the Judges 
priests. “They are of two classes: 
the Justices who fit and who are 
not distinguishable from the 
Court attendants, and the Jus- 
tices who remain outsiders. 
Either the spirit of old days in 
the Anawanda Club creaks heav- 
ily up to the judicial swivel chair 
as the clerk wheezes “Oyez! 
Oyez!”—or it is a perpetual 
stranger, clad in black robes, 
whom the Temple ironically 
suffers to go on dispensing jus- 
tice. 

The Court House is greater 
than its Judges, its lawyers, its 
appellants and respondents. But 
Steuer is neither less nor greater 
than the Court House. He is the 
very spirit of the place. It seems 
to have been built in order to ex- 
press him. 

When he tries a case, he is a 
rhythmic essential part of it. 
One thinks of a principal actor 
in a play, or of the conductor of 
a symphony, rather than of the 
usual clever New York counsel. 
The case lives in Steuer’s head 
and he expresses it. His will be- 
comes the symbol of its decision; 
not by virtue of Right, but by virtue of Substance. 

He sits at the long table, a swarthy, ugly man, 
beside the attorney who has retained him as counsel 
for the defense. Probably he saw no paper of the 
litigation, ten days before. Exhibits, documents, 
briefs lie in huge piles about, almost blocking his 
vision (for he is short) of the Justice who is outside 
of all this intricate matter, but who, being but a good 
lawyer, shows it. Counsel for plaintiff is examining 
his chief witness. Hour after hour, the ponderous 
unfolding of facts and figures moves: the witness, 
prodded and slow, grinds out in words what must be 
the gist of those thousands of typed pages sleeping on 
counsel tables. The Justice stirs in his chair, shifting 
his legs, fighting the doze that weights his eyes. The 
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jurors sink back, each into himself: they are twelve 
mutually repellant irking wills stuck arbitrarily into a 
box and straining off into a dozen absences. Steuer sits 
hunched; his nervous fingers subtly betray a semi- 
instinctive motion of the entire man, absorbing the 
witness, sifting and transposing a myriad of details. 
He is learning his case, while it is being tried. Which 
explains why his own conduct will be dynamic and 
organic. As the examination draws to an end, Steu- 
er’s position is more like a crouch. Until he is on his 
feet, tense yet controlled, and asking his first question. 

Sleep is gone from the eyes of the Justice; the 
twelve jurors are one, and fixed on him. The dark 
court room is a sort of study in chiaroscuro, with 
Steuer the central light. He has become the ruthless 
will of his client, subduing by a sort of mastering 
rhythm the tangential and recalcitrant wills about him. 
He may be savage or subtle, passionate or suave, in- 
gratiating or hostile. He has no rule for trial: each 
trial shapes him and he, in turn, leads it along to his 
issue. I have seen him charming enough to be ap- 
proved by Joseph Choate. I have seen him lose his 
temper, when he adjudged that the effect would be 
good. I have seen him almost inarticulate with rage 
against his own client. He has been known deliber- 
ately to antagonize the Justice, to draw down upon 
himself threats of contempt proceedings. In one such 
case (a damage suit) the jury gave him a verdict so 
ridiculously high, that the Judge set it aside. He had 
overplayed his game. 

Yet he is at his best, not when he is badgering some 
enormous magnate, not when he is piercing the de- 
fense of some woman with sword-thrusts scabbarded 
in velvet, but rather in some dry and intricate account- 
ing case, a case in which figures procession through a 
hundred ledgers, a case with nothing but figures. 

Steuer becomes a sort of worldly Pythagorean. He 
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is master of numbers, although, it is true, that not 
beatitude but profit lies at the end of his dance. I 
recall a contract suit, relative to the building of one 
of the great bridges across the East River. ‘The crux 
of the case was the establishment of a strict account- 
ing of costs. For days, Steuer cross-examined the 
contractor from whom his client strove to recover 
millions. Before him the great ledgers lay, unopened. 
Above him sat the witness, a heavy man with quick 
and cunning eyes. And as the process grew, those 
eyes became dazed, became amazed, as if they were 
confronted by some apparition. 

Steuer’s spirit had become that Bridge. ‘That is 
why, perhaps, he did not have to read the books before 
him. He was one with the vast steel structure, span- 
ning the river. The numbers and kinds of rivets, the 
costs of screws, the stress of cables, the bulk of girders, 
the problems of wage-shifts and buying were material 
within him, as if he were the Bridge grown humanly 
conscious of all its elements. 

But of course, if for a week that gigantic bridge— 
the drama of its plan and its construction—lodged in 
Steuer’s brain, it lodged there with a bias. There is 
naught in this man of the virtue or of the justice of 
full knowledge. Nor is he essentially unvirtuous or 
unjust. He is the lawyer: he is the spirit of partisan- 
ship, ruthless, mechanical, passionately cold. And 
morality is quite outside the matter. 

His secret is that he absorbs, intuitively, the whole 
of a case and puts it to the service of a side. Most 
lawyers, retained by one side, express that side only; 
they battle on even terms with other counsel, express- 
ing their side only. Steuer spans the whole—and 
makes it smaller than the part. In this lies his genius. 
And in the spiritual limitation of this act he becomes a 
fitting symbol for the whole legal system, which ironi- 
cally has the name of justice —AGN/ 
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N appallingly exhaustive summary of the year’s 
concerts, tabulated in the Herald Tribune 
by F. D. Perkins, the Al Munro Elias of 

music, demonstrates only too plainly that our need is 
for more and worse symphony orchestras. In the past 
season we have had the privilege of hearing hundreds 
of singers and instrumentalists who had no more busi- 
ness on a concert platform than a bath room tenor, but 
of the few symphonic organizations listed, only one 
was terrible enough to be encouraging. If all of this 
seems illimitably mad, let us reassure you that we, like 
Mayor Hylan, are getting at something; and that 
something is this: if there ever is to be an American 
conductor at the head of a first rate orchestra, there 
will have to be more bands like the one in the excellent 
illustration on _ this 


tually to the big leagues. And herewith we place the 
future of the American conductor in the devoted care 
of the young gentlemen from Dubuque. 


One of the most exciting spectacles of the season 
was the concert given for Professor Leopold Auer by 
his pupils, Jascha Heifetz and Efrem Zimbalist, with 
the cooperation of Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Josef Hof- 
mann, Serge Rachmaninoff and Paul Stassevitsch, who 
pinch hit for Alexander Siloti. Almost as many persons 
tried to jimmy into Carnegie Hall as had attempted to 
enter the free mass meeting for women only on the 
evening before, and nothing less than the presence of 
the police frustrated an organized attempt to over- 

whelm the redoubtable 





page. 

The agitation for 
the employment of 
more native singers 
and the production of 
home grown operas at 
t he Metropolitan, 
usually is followed by 
indignant demands for 
the engagement of one 
of our boys to lead the 
Philharmonic, the New 
York Symphony or 
some other great or- 
chestra. Must we im- 
port high-priced aliens 
while our own talent 
is condemned to beat 
time before unsym- 
pathetic mirrors? Why 
is the Philharmonic 
led chiefly by a Dutchman and a German? Why has 
the Symphony Society hired a man from Breslau to 
ease the burdens of Mr. Damrosch? Why is there a 
Russian in Boston, an Irish Pole in Philadelphia, an 
Englishman in Rochester, a Hungartan in charge of 
the newly created Omaha Orchestra? Merely be- 
cause, as Mr. Mengelberg once said, there are no bush 
league orchestras in this country. 

The one native son associated with any eminent or- 
chestra is Henry Hadley, and Mr. Hadley learned his 
trade in Europe. 

American concert singers can obtain routine in hun- 
dreds of minor musicales; American orchestral players 
can attain passing competence in theatres and cinemas; 
but the American conductor is all het up with no place 
to go. Our platform calls for a symphony orchestra 
in Dubuque, with a personnel of Dubuquers, led by a 
Dubuquean. We do not suggest that so much musical 
Dubuguery will bring forth another Stokowski, but 
the Nikisch of Dubuque will have at least a back- 
ground for promotion to Syracuse and perhaps even- 








guardians of the audi- 
torium. <A _ flanking 
movement through the 
Carnegie cellar also 
was repulsed, and the 
wily Heck brothers 
barricaded the box- 
office after selling 
every last twenty-dol- 
lar ticket. 

The performance of 
Professor Auer him- 
self needed no dis- 
count for age, al- 
thought the event ex- 
hausted even _ that 
amazingly vital gentle- 
man. Incidentally, Pro- 
fessor Auer made 


“More and Worse Symphony Orchestras” ready for his reap- 


pearance in public 
after a lapse of nearly a decade by allotting several 
hours daily for two weeks to scales and finger ex- 
ercises. As we seem to be in danger of pointing 
another moral, we leave it to you! 


Perhaps it was the publicity that followed the 
Dutch Treat Club’s failure to bestow honorary mem- 
bership on Paul Robeson that filled the Greenwich 
Village Theatre for the gifted actor’s second recital 
of negro spirituals, but those who came to gape re- 
mained to hear one of the finest concerts of the season. 
Mr. Robeson is not, in the conventional sense, a 
vocalist. His voice is beautiful, but its range is short 
and he favors it with transpositions. Nevertheless, 
there are few artists who can equal him in getting 
inside a song and becoming part of it. Lawrence 
Brown, the accompanist, had parallel billing with 
Mr. Robeson and he deserved it, not only for his 
pianism but for his vocal assistance. Perhaps Mr. 
Brown has started a new custom for accompanists, 
































T seemed to us, upon leaving the New Gallery 

where the Stage Hands of the Provincetown and 

Greenwich Village Theatres are having their ex- 
hibition, that the young men had chosen their designa- 
tion wisely. In case the unwary might not know they 
were really stage hands, but nice young boys calling 
themselves that, Kenneth Macgowan, with a paternal 
hand, has a foreword in the catalogue explaining the 
matter. He says, among other things, that all across 
America young artists 
have turned from acade- — 
mies to the stage door; 
“they have symbolized 
the creative unity of the 
modern theatre.” 

All very well, but if 
they create they are still 
artists and should not be 
ashamed to go as such. 
They add nothing to their 
stature by pretending they 
are stage hands. ‘They 
don’t even detract from 
the stature of a stage 
hand by their cute little \ 
gesture. Still, there is no 
great use in raving about 
it; our loved democracy 
being what it is, caste will 
always have the super- 
cedence in the American 
mind. And the young 
men who work with the 
interesting Provincetown 














Green and A. L. Jones. 


And so it goes. 





Speaking of forewords, whether you read them or 
not, they serve an admirable purpose. What could 
be fairer than for the gallery that displays the goods 
to warn the viewer that what this man has to say is not 
so much, but ah, just read who he is and what his 
father’s name is. Christian Brinton, perhaps the 

world’s best long distance 
foreworder, had written 
the brief for Russell 


SS: Cheney in his two previ- 
r ous shows. In his third 
Za ne, show at the Babcock Gal- 
y \ lery, Mr. Cheney goes it 
a alone on a mere list of his 

My paintings. 


From the other cata- 
logues we learned that 
Mr. Cheney had cut out 
for himself a place mid- 
way between the old and 


; the new, bringing a sort 

of good taste and breed- 

XN ing to the modern spirit 

s and yet getting away 
| from the cobwebs of the 
academies. We feel it 


can’t be done. Art to us 
is not the attempt to ar- 
rive at some given point, 
but the irrepressible urg- 
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group, probably know ML f ALL SLL LLL ing within the individual 
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that by advertising their Kz Le Lida to give expression. So, 


wares as the product of 
stage hands, they arouse a 
certain touch of curiosity 
—or should we say a touch of virility? 
And as the boys have played at being stage hands, 
to get back to our first sentence, so have they played at 
being Matisse, Picasso, Hartley et al. The exhibit has 
a tendency to run to one composition—the back-stage 
side of scenery and costumes. Most of them would 
be hailed with winks and delight by the husband of the 
Old Lady from Dubuque. And yet, a room full of 
back-stage stuff can make you wish for imagination as 
much as does a room full of vases, jars or fruit. We 
thought the nearest to realization was Cleon Throck- 
morton’s opus 41 of the rehearsal cycle. When the 


artists got off the stage and tried the great open spaces 
they became less representative and, to our way of 
thinking, better. ‘The Mound Builders” of Manuel 
Essman we thought came nearest to being a picture. 
After all, the boys may not have taken their show as 
seriously as we did: the announcement carries in the 
list of patrons those two famous connoisseurs, Morris 


Emil Fuchs 


when Mr. Cheney starts 
out to be a pretty modern, 
or an imaginative aca- 
demician, he hardly 
reaches the junction; the world rushes by on single ex- 
press tracks. There was a bouquet of flowers "which 
we liked wherein Mr. Cheney seemed to be painting 
without a foreword. 


R. Sloan Bredin has a show at Feragils. ‘To us he 
is a conscientious painter with a technique that has 
run before his imagination. 

He paints in the heavily pigmented manner, some- 
what loosely, and his outdoor things have quiet charm. 
There is a great school of such painters in America, 
the product of a passing generation of teachers. 

. As veneration for this method falls away, and such 
things do happen with time, we have no doubt that 
even those schooled in the narrow conception school 
will find that old bottles are strong enough for new 
wine. 
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& = OF ALL THINGS 


UR fellow-townsman, James M. 
Beck, is resigning as Solicitor 


General because of poor eye- 
sight. It should be explained, how- 
ever, that the poor eyesight was that 
of Presidents Harding and Coolidge 
who were unable to see Mr. Beck as 
Ambassador to London, Supreme Court 
Justice, or Attorney General. 


J 2. 
“ oh — 


Ernest K. Lindley tells the World 
that a favorite diversion of John D. 
Rockefeller is a game of solitaire 
played with numbers. John D. play- 
ing numbers with himself sounds like 
that irresistible force meeting the im- 
movable body. 


?. 2. 
Da “ 


To the World also, goes last week’s 
award for journalistic enterprise. It 
had a fine sentimental piece about the 
death of Young Griffo, an old time 
pugilist, and an even better one the 
next day taking it all back. 

J 2. J 


. 
? “ “" 


The Rev. Richard Lynch lauded 
Coolidge, Mussolini, Caillaux and 
Hindenburg—all in one sermon. 
Thereby winning the standing laud 
jump. 


Albert Payson Terhune’s prize col- 
lie and literary meal ticket, Explorer, 
ran away from home. Give a dog a 
bad name— 

ote ote ote 

The new German synthetic wood 

alcohol now being imported is cheap, 


odorless and deadly and a fine tipple 
for those who can’t stand movies or 
radio programs any longer. 

tf % 

It is reported that Will Rogers’s 
concert tour will bring him $12,000 
a week and chewing gum. This rec- 
ord figure for a concertist is probably 
due to the fact that he does not try to 
sing. 

+ + + 

Our personal pain at the demolition 
of Madison Square Garden would be 
less acute if we could be assured that 
it marked the end of six-day bicycle 


races, 
& db 


Copy is Right 


From THe New Yorker, May 2: 


We are heartily in favor of the Dawes 
plan—wait a minute, please—for the conser- 
vation of conversation. 


From the Herald Tribune, May 4: 
The Dawes Plan for the Senate 
“Conservation of Conversation.” 

(Copyright, 1925, by James J. Mon- 
tague.) 


May finds the Babeless New Yorks 
sixth in the hearts of the American 
League and hobnobbing with such 
shady characters as Boston and Detroit. 
The Yanks are slumming. 


oe . 
; od 


Free speech fans complain because 
Roger Baldwin was convicted in Pat- 


erson under an obscure statute of 1798. 
There is no pleasing some people. 
Surely a law that has never been used 
is better than one that is all worn out. 


J ?. 2, 
“ td i 


We see too little in the papers about 
the wife of the Dean of St. Paul’s. Is 
Mrs. Inge a pessimess? How does a 
Dean’s gloom-mate feel about every- 
thing? 


J 2. 
Lod “ Oo 


It now leaks out that the Battle of 
Oahu teaches us an expensive lesson. 
While Hawaii’s defenses are weak, our 
naval and air forces need strengthening 
and we must do something about the 
Panama Canal. The umpires have not 
decided who won but we already know 
who lost. 


2. 2. 
~ + ~ 


We hear that Indiana now has the 
best snooping and sniffing law that the 
righteous have thus far devised. That 
State is trying to break down the su- 
perstition, fostered by Hoosier novel- 
ists, that it is possible for human beings 
to live there. 

bo & + 

If the mayor has his way the munici- 
pal campaign is going to be about the 
Staten Island tunnel. Yet there must 
be many people who do not lose sleep 
over whether it is to be a one-tube or 
two tube set. 


What keeps us sleeping like a top 
is our lack of anxiety over Dempsey’s 
return to the ring.—Howard Brubaker 





Auntie: So Richard is to be your 
new sweetheart, eh? 

Betty: Don’t be absurd, Auntie, 
he’s days younger than I am, 
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WHEN NIGHTS ARE BOLD 


HE Lido-Venice managed to celebrate its first 


birthday just a week before its doors were 

locked for offence against the prohibition law. 

There was a gala dinner, which was pleasant enough, 
but not exciting. A professional couple 


tions. No clubs stays open any later than this one. 


Probably New York will soon take up the new Lon- 
don trick of “night into 





garnished the event with an exhibition of 
dances, Spanish and Apache; and the 
music for general dancing was of its 
usual good quality. In order to make 
sure that all the participants knew that 
they were having a festive evening the 
customary crepe paper hats and other 
similar junk were strewn about. Captain 
Francesco Guardabassi had a large party 
of his friends with him. Most of the 
tables were for ten or more people, among 
whom were Mr. and Mrs. Shonnard; the 
Carroll Wainwrights; Frank McDer- 
mott and his bride; Mr. and Mrs. Wig- 
ham; Lady Bathurst; and Dorothie 
Sharp with Russell Grace D’Oench, 
whom she is to marry. 


Of course nobody in his right mind 
would choose Saturday night as the best 
time to step-out in the public dance clubs, 
but we must admit that despite the crowd it was rather 
good at Trocadero last Saturday. The Astaires had 
played their two full performances in “Lady, Be 
Good” before coming ‘to the Trocadero, but they 
went leaping around with their college-prom-pep and 
apparent freshness. ‘That step, in which they very 
subtly burlesque Moss and Fontana, is really a classic 
in our opinion. 

Leaving the Trocadero about three o’clock we went 
to the Club Durant. And that is one dizzy place. 
Keeping your feet still is an effort. In fact, the danc- 
ing is almost un- 
animous when the 
entertainers are 
not holding forth. 
The _ entertain- 
ment is furnished 
chiefly by three 
men, who wander 
around _ singing, 
“kidding their 
act,” and harangu- 
ing the audience 
informally and 
intimately. The 
wisecracking 1s 
good. ‘There are 
also. girls, who 
sing  such_ as errors —— 
“Onest and tru- —_ 
lee,” which ditty seems to be the ruling choice of 
the cabaret singers all over town. 

The dancing at the Club Durant is a caution. 
Stimulated by the wild music, the dancers give them- 
selves over to self expression and competitive contor- 








with breakfast of fruit, 
coffee, and the’ usual 
dishes at seven in the 
evening. Tennis and 
other games, including 
Scotch highball, are play- 
ed under electric lights 
~ until luncheon is served 
near midnight. After that 
\ they indulge in gambling 
/) and dancing until it is 
J 


BILL_ REARDON BOOSTS EOVTHE BAKER Le day” parties. They start 


time to put on full even- 
ing dress for dinner in 
one of the large hotels 
about seven o’clock in the 
morning. 





The supper clubs and 
restaurants that were pad- 
locked for a month are 
opening up again when we had hardly had time to 
miss them. Their old clientele has not forgotten them 
and they are taking up their life right where it was 
temporarily stopped. ‘The Lido is one of the clubs 
which seems to hold its patrons consistently. ‘There 
are certain persons that you always see there, and 
seldom see at other places of the kind. It may be the 
performance of Edythe Baker and Bill Reardon, or 
Eddy Davis’s orchestra, the atmosphere, or a combina- 
tion of all these, which attracts them. 

Edythe gave a big party there a few nights ago, 
then took the crowd to her apartment for supper. The 
supper she serves is notable for its beans. They are 
cooked by some nifty recipe in a pan nearly a yard 
square and accompanied by hot dogs. Among these 
who ate the beans and sausages were Mr. and Mrs. 
Freddy Cruger and Bert; the Countess Salm von 
Hoogstraeten, the Astaires with Abby Rockefeller in 
tow, Ruth Kresge, the Carter Leidys, Mary Batten, 
Willy de Rham, Cyril Hatch, and strings of others. 
They forced Edythe to the piano after she had had 
time to receive her guests and take a bite of nourish- 
ment; and there she stayed, taking turns at enter- 
taining the crowd with Harry Akst and Tommy Ly- 
man, until Fifty-fifth Street was full of sunlight. 


Augustus John, Ruth Eastman, Joe Leyendecker, 
and other artists have studios in the Beaux Arts Build- 
ing in Fortieth Street facing Bryant Park, but what is 
far more important is the fact that the Beaux Arts 
Restaurant is on top of the building. There you can 
dine with dancing and a dash of cabaret. The food is 
good; the music is nothing to write home about; 
and the entertainment is female and squirmy—T ophat 
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N Monday Glenna Collett will tee off at 
Troon in the English Women’s Amateur 

Golf Championship; and by Tuesday even- 

ing we should know the worst, or be prepared for the 
best, since the leading American representative abroad 
will meet Miss Joyce Wethered in the third round, 
such having been the perverse luck of the draw. What 
happens thereafter, like as not, will be an anti-climax. 

Miss Collett has made scrious preparation for her 
attempt to win a British title, having been coached 
last Winter by Walter Hagen in the niceties of play 
needed for the peculiar conditions on that most diffi- 
cult of Scotch courses; and surely none is better fitted 
to advise on the conquest of Troon than the twice- 
victorious Sir Walter. He laid emphasis on driving 
a low ball off the tee. With the sea wind sweeping the 
links, a high ball gets 
no distance. And, 
on ordinary straight 
approach shots, the 
pitch and run _ is ~q v., 
ruinous. Of course, 
when a trap has to 
be carried, one must 
take a chance, but 
every time the ball 
rises, disaster threat- 
ens in some sudden 
gust of wind. 

It was by just such 
attention to local de- 
tail that Sir Walter 
was able to win the 
British open twice 
and to win also the 
deepest respect of all 
English and Scotch 
golfers. 





Expecting an im- 
posing entry list the 
U. S. Golf Associa- 


tion provided three 





qualifying round at Lido when they might have gone 
to Onwentsia. Lido has all the characteristics that 
make English courses so difficult for Americans; sandy 
soil, ocean breezes, fiendish traps. 

Anyone who hasn’t attended one of the one-day 
tournaments held every Tuesday by the Women’s 
Metropolitan Golf Association has no idea what grim 
death is. You ought to see one of these ambitious ladies 
setting herself for a drive. 

Yet, of course, there are some fine women golfers 
in this section. Miss Marion Hollins, Metropolitan 
champion, is easily the best, but she is doing quite a 
buzzing real estate business on the Coast and is not ex- 
pected back to defend her title. Miss Maureen Orcutt, 
of New Jersey, an eighteen year old miss, is, unless 
inexperience causes defeat, her most likely successor. 


™ ATURDAY will 

see the running 
of thee Kentucky 
Derby which, despite 


& . . 
the absence from 
>» a ‘ ei 
Churchill Downs of 
43 such Winter favor- 


ites as Stimulus and 
Master Charlie, will 
be the usual pictur- 
esque event. 

It is significant 
that the Derby bar- 
rier is sprung each 
year with the most 
promising two-year- 
olds of the previous 
season missing. 

An explanation has 
been advanced by an 
able handicapper, as 
plausible as any. He 
says that owners of 
race tracks and as- 
sociations conducting 


Cova trve ial 





places for playing 
the qualifying rounds 
for the open cham- 
pionship, from which 
ninety golfers are to 
emerge for the final 
medal test at Worcester: the Lido Country Club at 
Long Beach, the Onwentsia Club outside of Chicago, 
and the San Francisco Country Club. 

What a hardy lot these golfers are may be gathered 
from the fact that 267 of them elected to play their 





STEEPLECHASE SPECTATORS 
Left to right—Howard W. 
Harry Tucker, Mrs. Frederick Cruger, Robert 8. Gerry. 


Maxwell, Helen Maxwell, 








them, being anxious 
in the Spring to gain 
popularity by having 
new course records 
established, make sure 
their tracks are hard; 
a hard track being a fast track. ‘This condition works 
many casualties among three-year-olds not yet tough- 
ened to campaigning. 

It does seem rather a roundabout way to improve 


the breed of the horse. 
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Prehistoric Jones: What do you 
think of the new idol? 

Prehistoric Smith: Well, of 
course he looks good, an’ th’ women 
fall for him, but he ait comin’ 
across with th’ miracles like he 
oughta, 


I Hear America Singing 


(As Walt Whitman Would Probably 
Have Written It lf He'd Heard the 
Present Day Broadcast Advertising.) 


I hear America singing, the varied trios 
I hear. 

The Amalgamated Maraschino Cherry 
Manufacturing Company has one 
that plays every other evening at 
8:30. 

And at nine I get the Little Cut-Up 
Safety Razor Blade Company’s Har- 
mony Four. 

Then the American Mothball Growers 
Association has an ensemble—what- 
ever that is—every Friday. 

Which sounds to me strikingly similar 
to the one the Carbonized Bisected 
Boiler Works and Subsidiary Com- 
panies uses every second Tuesday. 

And so it goes. Yes, camerados, Amer- 
ica is certainly a swell, cultivated 
country nowadays. 

Judging by the broadcasting, a man has 
to be able to sing tenor or play at 
least one musical instrument in order 
to get his union card, 

Yes, | hear America singing. 

—Katharine Dayton 


¢ 
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Locale 


MAN once went into a restaurant 
and ordered: 
1 California orange 
2 Jersey pork chops 
3 buckwheat griddle cakes with pure 
Vermont maple syrup 
4 slices of toast garnished with coun- 
try butter 
5 fingers of Java. 
After waiting 55 minutes he got: 
1 orange by Florida express direct 
2 well burned Iowa pork chops via the 
Chicago stock yards 
3 buckwheat cakes with a thimbleful 
of syrup made from corn stalks in 
St. Louis, Mo. 










“nm 


4 hot, heat retaining concrete tiles 
frescoed with a tasteless chrome yel- 
low fluid under a monogramed sil- 
ver cover 

5 swallows of pure, distilled, aged in 
wood chicory extract; 

for which he paid $1.45 and enraged 

the waiter by tipping him only 55 

cents. 

The proprietor of this establishment, 
which is very popular because of the 
high standards always maintained in 
personnel and victuals, has $142,637 in 
the bank and owns 2 theatres. He lives 
in Greenwich; but, of course, his res- 
taurant is located in a very exclusive 
section of New York. 

—Kelsey Howison 


Solved: The T. B. M. 


HAT makes a business man 

tired? My good friend, Pro- 
fessor Gohnon A. Rampage, slasher of 
the Gordian knot, hit upon the solution 
in a most ingenious manner. Gaining 
entree to the fashionable Hotel Mor- 
pheus (peopled exclusively by Tired 
Business Men and their families), he 
timed his rounds so that he arrived out- 
side each apartment immediately after 
the homecoming of the titular head of 
the house. 

The learned research worker was 
astounded to discover that in eighteen 
of nineteen suites under surveillance 
there came in frenzied tones from the 
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“As you gentlemen reached the liv- 
ing room of your apartments last eve- 
ning, I could not help over-hearing 
each of you exclaim ‘You make me 
tired!’ . . . In the interests of 
humanity, | beg of you, what made 
you tired?” 

And in staccato chorus the answer 
came: “Those pesky women! ‘They 
insist on covering every light in the 
house with opaque draperies. A man 
can’t find a lamp where he can read 
his evening paper in peace!” 


—Roswell J. Powers 


From the Diary of a 
Would-be Pedestrian 


Sunpay—Ventured out about noon. 
Walked around the block three 
times. Crossed two streets. Re- 
turned home safe. 

Monpay—Spent twenty minutes out- 
of-doors. On the same block all the 
time, of course. ‘Thought of cross- 
ing street, but finally decided against 
it. 

Tuespay—Made three safe crossings 
this morning. Not as good in the 
afternoon. Hit by a mail truck 
about 2:30 P. M. No bones broken. 

WepneEspay—Walked seven _ blocks 
without an accident. Can’t get over 
it. 

Tuurspay — Nine blocks to-day, 
though had to do some lively jump- 
ing. 

Fripay—Had progressed almost eleven 
blocks this afternoon when I was 
suddenly struck by three taxis and a 
delivery van. Remember nothing 
else. 

Sarurpay—-Feel better. In_ hospital. 

—C. G. §. 


Modern Identification 

Judging by his expensive and stylish 
attire, he was a man of influence and 
wealth. Either that or a high pressure 
salesman or a low pressure salesman or 
a floorwalker or a pickpocket or a bank 
clerk or a shipping clerk or a bootlegger 
or somebody or other.—A. G. L. 


The Hollywoods Are Full of ’Em 


American Suits Pola for Mate, If he’s 


Simple. 
—The Herald Tribune 





living room the identical 
exclamation: “You make me 
tired!” 

Professor Rampage spent 
a sleepless night; but the 
next morning he made bold 
to question the business men 
as they were about to leave 
the hotel. Naively inti- 
mating that he was an in- 
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quiring reporter, he spared 
no words: 


Surreptitious Religion—by Frueh 
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How to Get a Customs Pass 
BTAIN affidavit from family 


physician that arriving traveler 

has had the croup and measles, letter 
from clergyman testifying to moral 
character, bottle of glycerine, three 
disguises: German, Irish and Italian. 

Go to the Custom House. Stand in 
line three hours and approach the win- 
dow, where a youth will refuse to issue 
passes to meet your party. Here’s your 
chance! Rub glycerine on your cheeks, 
to simulate tears and produce affidavit 
from doctor and minister. Then break 
down and weep. If you meet a tough, 
calloused clerk, go home and don the 
three disguises, one over the other. 

Return to the Custom House and ap- 
proach the window again, first as an 
aged, disillusioned German immigrant. 
If still unsuccessful, appear next as a 
whimsical, irresponsible German im- 
migrant. Should the clerk remain firm, 
step into your Italian disguise and call 
him “Boss.” If even these extreme 
measures fail, resort to this sure-fire 
method: 

Don’t make out any application. 
Don’t stand in line. Just buy a few 
dime cigars and pass them out to steve- 


dores at the dock.—A. L. L. 


A Real Need 
| even I have been grossly misin- 


formed, a nation’s songs are truly 
indicative of what lies nearest its heart, 
its loves, its needs. From brief but 
more than sufficient survey, I propose: 

That the Secret Service be centered on 
finding out what’s become of Sally. 

That memory courses be made an in- 
tegral part of public school educa- 
tion, to the end that vo kind of girl 
be forgot. 

That the Department of Justice take 
steps to see that in those cases where 
the desired sweeties are unavailable, 
the sweeties actually got be protected 
so they will not be the objects of 
pity they now are. 

That amiable companions be furnished 
the young people who are all alone. 

That Mr. Burns be placed at once in 
charge of a corps who will discover 
where our sweethearts are hiding. 

And that the nation’s health experts 
concentrate without further delay on 
the question of why sweethearts are 
insufficient, with a view to relieving 
the condition where it is found to 
exist —W. G. H. 





The Optimist 
Pop: A man who thinks he can make 
it in par. 
Johnny: What is an optimist, Pop? 
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“Look, Nell! 
Another $50 Raise! 


“And just to think! I owe it all—all to you and to dear old P.O. Box 
587, Scranton, Pennsylvania. The entire Twenty-six Dollars a Week! 

“Why, Bess, do you remember that forty-one years ago come Whit- 
suntide, Jim and I were working at the same bench. Poor Jim, he is 
still there. And look at me. Look at me! 

“To-day Vice President Yammer called me in and said: ‘Ginsburg, 
my boy,’ he said, ‘we have had our eye on you. We knew that in your 
spare time you studied Swiss Bell Ringing at old I1.O. U. You are The 
Man for The Job.’ 

“It was you, Judith, and Impunity Silver that put me across! If it 
hadn’t been for Fifteen Minutes a Day and Blisterine, I should be 
where poor old Jim is now. Ordering chicken salad three times in 
succession! All I can say is, God bless Foolproof Hosiery and Lockbox 
964, Ossining, N. Y.” 








Why don’t you increase your earning capacity as did Chauncey Depew, 
Zanesville, Ohio, quoted above?’ Glance over the attractive courses listed below, 
mark an “X” in the square that most appeals to you, and send $5. 
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“How to Get to Our House” 





“Time and the Universe” 






“Home: A Vision” 


LAUNDRY ART: STUDY INWASH 


Further Investigation of Creative Art in New York 


O consideration of the Creative 
N Art in our city could be really 

complete without taking into 
account the remarkable collection of 
Alfred J. Tuesday, formerly employed 
in the Eagle Star Hand Laundry and 
now owner of one of the most remark- 
able assortments of hand-decorated 
napkins and table cloths from city res- 
taurants in this country. 

Mr. Tuesday began work without 
any serious feeling for Art whatsoever; 
but as the weeks went by, he was struck 
by the variety of designs and illustra- 
tions on the restaurant linen that came 
into his laundry. ‘‘Al” soon began to 
carry home each night one or more of 
these table cloths and napkins; and 
thus from this humble beginning up to 
the time he was discovered and dis- 
missed from the Eagle Star Laundry 
last week, he had succeeded in accu- 
mulating enough linen to start a res- 
taurant of his own. “I just used my 
mind,” said Mr, Tuesday; which, of 


course, only made it all the more re- 
markable. 

From Mr. Tuesday’s collection we 
are privileged to reproduce two or 
three little specimens of which he is 
justifiably proud. The first of these, 
a landscape entitled: “How to Get 
to Our House from Columbus Circle, 
Jim, You Can’t Miss It” (see illustra- 
tion) gives an interesting perspective of 
Long Island, and part of Quebec, on a 
clear day with no static. This particu- 
lar table cloth was composed during a 
luncheon in which Oscar Orp invited 
an old school friend, a Mr. Simpson, 
to drive out sometime and visit his lit- 
tle place in Flushing and meet the 
wife, whereupon Mr. Simpson upset 
his coffee. It seems Mr. Simpson had 
been engaged to Mrs. Orp when she 
was a Miss McFadden of Baltimore, 
and so he knew the way to the house 
perfectly. 

The second table cloth, ““The Uni- 


verse: A Study” (see illustration) is 


the result of a heated argument be- 
tween two gentlemen over the question 
of Daylight Saving Time. Mr. Frecks 
had it that you lost an hour when you 
set your watch back; and when his com- 
panion drew out the whole solar sys- 
tem to prove he was wrong, Mr. Frecks 
simply sulked and supplied the tic-tac- 
toe motif in the lower left corner. 
Mr. Frecks paid for the lunch. 

The choicest article in the collec- 
tion, however, is a monogrammed 
Hotel Astor napkin, containing a lit- 
tle domestic allegory entitled: “Home: 
A Vision” (see illustration). The sym- 
bolism is as follows: Faith, a prospec- 
tive buyer, is seated before the Spirit 
of Architecture, who tells him he must 
choose between Stucco and Shingles, 
two beautiful Hand-Maidens. He 
finally selects Modern Plumbing. The 
figures in the lower foreground repre- 
sent the Percentage Reduction for 
Cash, and the dark red stain is only 
ketchup.—Corey Ford. 


THE NEw Yorker is pleased to note that Mr. Corey Ford’s series on 
Modern Art is receiving its just meed of serious consideration from read- 


ers. 


The following letter has been selected from the hundreds of thou- 


sands brought to us through the mail in this connection—-TueE Eprrors. 


May 6th, 1925. 
Editors, THe New Yorker, 


Dear Sirs: 

HE instructive and illuminating 

series of articles on art indigen- 
ous to this city which Mr. Corey Ford 
has been contributing to THe New 
YorKER has, unfortunately, been 
marred by one omission. I refer to 
the numerous culinary exhibits now on 
view in the windows of many of our 
leading restaurants, which attract thou- 
sands of entranced sightseers daily and 
are soon, we have it on good authority, 
to attain the eminence of being rated 


by Mr. Gilbert Seldes as the Eighth 





Lively Art in Modern America. 

One of the most pleasing opuses, or 
opi, as the case may be, is “White 
House in Tunafish,” the work of the 
distinguished Hyman J. Blaustein, now 
on view in the Coffee Pot Galleries. 
Under Signor Blaustein’s deft touch, a 
single engraved beet becomes the rep- 
resentation of a rose garden, while a 
row of asparagus tips springs into being 
as a picket fence. 

“Certain self-styled cognoscenti have 
captiously criticized my work by stat- 
ing that there is no picket fence about 
the White House,” asserted Herr 
Blaustein warmly. “To this I scorn 
a reply, except to point out that the 


function of Art is higher than repre- 
sentation of Nature.” 

“My rise, like that of so many others 
in your wonderful country, has been 
phenomenal,” declared Mr. Blaustein 
gratefully. ‘When I first came here 
from my native Finland to seek an out- 
let for my expressionism, I was told 
that America had no Soul. But I found 
it most hospitable. My first work, 
“Storm at Sea: A Study in Watermelon 
Rinds,” was an instantaneous success 
and hung in the Max’s Busy Bee gal- 
leries until the assistant chef, Jacob 
Kloppel, ate it.” 

Sincerely, 
Cuarves STREET. 
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Tue New Yorker’s conscientious calendar of events worth while 


THE THEATRE 


WHAT PRICE GLORY—Plymouth 
A great play, dealing with life and love 
and laughter in the Fourth Brigade of the 
Second Division. 


THE WILD DUCK—The Forty-ninth Street 
Ibsen’s play produced by the Actors’ The- 
atre as if Ibsen’s characters were really 
human beings and not abstractions for col- 
lege essays. 

CAESAR AND CLEOPATRA—Guild 
An elaborate revival of Shaw’s greatest 
play by the Theatre Guild. Lionel Atwill 
and Helen Hayes have the leading roles. 

THEY KNEW WHAT THEY WANTED—Klaw 


Don’t let the fact that this play won this 
year’s Pulitzer Prize scare you off. It’s 
really alive. 


LOVE FOR LOVE—Greenwich Village 
Congreve proving that Merrie Olde Eng- 
land was much more merrie and much less 
olde than is generally believed. 


THE SHOW-OFF—Playhouse 
The greatest of American comedies. Dis- 
senting votes simply won’t be counted. 


IS ZAT SO?—The Forty-sixth Street 
Comedy and pathos and hokum, expertly 
and entertainingly supplied. 

THE FALL GUY—Eltinge 
Another American comedy by the Jaines 
Gleason of “Is Zat So?” with the added 
advantage of the American acting of 
Ernest Truex. 

THE FIREBRAND—Morosco 
“A Hot Time in Old Florence,” with Ben- 
venuto Cellini as the Visiting Fireman. 


THE GUARDSMAN—Garrick 


Lynn Fontanne and Alfred Lunt gorgeous- 
ly cast in another little Hungarian thing 
that the Theatre Guild managed to pick 


up. 

WILD BIRDS—Cherry Lane 
An exceptionally fine and true first play 
by Dan Totheroh. 

LADY, BE GOOD—Liberty 
The Astaires and a Gershwin score and 
the Astaires. 

ROSE MARIE—Imperial 
An enormously successful musical play, 
with real voices in the cast, of all things. 
Mary Ellis as the leading attraction. 

THE MIKADO—The Forty-fourth Street 
An expensive and enjoyable revival, also 
to be appreciated by those who have never 
seen it before. 
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PRINCESS IDA—Shubert 
A revival not so much for Gilbert and 
Sullivan fans as for those who like their 
Sullivan straight. Sullivan almost at his 
best, Gilbert almost at his worst. 


ZIEGFELD FOLLIES—New Amsterdam 
Loud shouts of laughter now fill the the- 
atre nightly, to the amazement of Mr. 
Ziegfeld, who has hitherto not regarded 
comedy as an essential part of a revue. 
But what can he do with W. C. Fields, 
Will Rogers and Ray Dooley in his cast? 


LOUIE THE 14TH—Cosmopolitan 
More stage beauty than can be imagined 
and a good deal less comedy than can be 
imagined. 


THE GORILLA—Selwyn 
A hilarious burlesque of the mystery plays 
by Ralph Spence. 


TELL ME MORE—Gaiety 
Lou Holtz and a Gershwin score. 


ART 


MODERN FRENCH PAINTERS—Dudensing 
Important and interesting show of paint- 
ings, by Matisse, Laurencin, Bonnard, 
Braque, Dufy, de Segonzac, Marchand, 
Marquet, Utrillo and Vlaminck. 


GREENWICH VILLAGE ART—New Gallery 
Billed as “the stage hands of the Green- 
wich Village and Provincetown play- 
houses,” Teddy Ballantine, Cleo Throck- 
morton, John Grass and others of the Ken 
Macgowan family will show their wares. 
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HAROLD HOLMES WRENN—Montross 
Italian and French scenes to be reviewed 
later. 


GEORGE LUKS AND GARI MELCHERS— 
Rehn 
Two well known painters with a mixed 
exhibit. Pastels and water colors taking 
the honors. 


MOVING PICTURES 


GRASS—Criterion 
Vivid panorama of a Persian tribe upon 
its migration in search of food. Interest- 
ing adventure in realism. 


MADAME SAN-GENE-~—Rialto 
Gloria Swanson’s much exploited Napole- 
onic spectacle, moved this week to the 
Rialto. 


OTHER EVENTS 
SOUTHERN STATES BALL— Hotel Vander- 
t 


Friday evening, May 15. Under auspices 
of the Southern Woman’s Educational Al- 
liance for the benefit of the philanthropic 
work of that organization. 


FETE MARITIME—-S. S. Reliance 
Saturday afternoon, May 16. A marine 
festival for the benefit of the Vanderbilt 
Clinic. Reliance docked at pier 86, foot 
of West Forty-sixth Street. There will 
he tea, dancing, bridge, mahjong and other 
entertainment features. 


SPORTS 


RACING—Jamaica Race Track 
Metropolitan Jockey Club meeting, all 
week. 


Churchill Downs, Kentucky 
Saturday, May 16. Kentucky Derby. 


ROWING—Derby, Conn. 
Triangular regatta on Housatonic, Satur- 
day, May 16, Yale, Princeton, Cornell. 
Special train leaves Grand Central 1:50 
p. m., daylight saving time. 


BASEBALL—Polo Grounds 
Tuesday, May 12, New York Nationals 
vs. St. Louis; Wednesday, Thursday, Fri- 
day, Saturday, May 13-16, New York vs. 
Cincinnati; Sunday, Monday, ‘Tuesday, 
May 17-19, New York vs. Chicago. 
GOLF—Greenwich, Conn. 
Interscholastic Championship ‘Tournament, 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, May 18, 19, 
20, at the Country Club. 
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EMBODYING 


the latest trend in men’s 
fashions—Aiénsleigh offers 
an exclusive two button 
English model, broad at the 
shoulders, tapering to a 
slight fit at the hips— 


Straight trousers—and 
wide—this model reminds 
one of old Piccadilly. 


A splendid variety of pat- 
terns —in England’s and 
America’s best cloths. 


$42.50 and less 
with knickers 


AINSLEIGH 


ENGL CLOTHE? 
920 B’way AT UIST ST. 
11th Floor 























STRIKE A CHORD 


on a Knabe Piano that is 50 years old 


Its ravishing tone is still 
there. Its elastic action is 
still there. Its graceful 
case is still there. 


When you buy a Knabe 
you have permanently 
settled the piano question. 
Obtainable also with the 


AM PICO 


NOTE—A minimum deposit (suit 
your own desire) and small monthly 
payments effect immediate delivery. 


Wm-Munabe & Co. 


Fifth Avenue at Chirty-ninth St. 




















LATO balked. 

“There is no reason for fear,” I 
said, taking the illustrious philosopher by 
the arm. “This is what we call Fifth 
Avenue. The engines in it are for trans- 
portation, and in large groups they consti- 
tute what is known as ‘traffic.’ One is 
often nearly run down by them, but sel- 
dom deliberately killed.” 

Still he tottered at the curb, a shade 
green about the jowls. “I now see the 
reason for terror in the faces of all of you 
in this century.” 

“And the fumes,” I continued, “even- 
tually become an exhilarating necessity to 
the city dweller.” 

He looked at me wanly, started violent- 
ly as the police whistle shrilled, and dived 
across the street. ‘““These, I suppose, are 
houses?” he hazarded, pointing to a sky- 
scraper, 

“They are offices. They are, that is, 
the places from which the markets and 
affairs of the world are supposedly con- 
trolled. Actually, the work is accom- 
plished at the theatre, in clubs and at res- 
taurants. Pale, nervous, avaricious men 
sit in these offices and scheme to become 
rich by more or less obvious exploitations 
of the public.” 

“There is no government, then?” 

“Yes and no,” I replied. “The nation 
is divided into Democrats and Republi- 
cans. An individual belongs to one or the 
other party because (a) his or her father 
did, (b) it pays best, and (c) heads or 
tails.” 

“And why must one belong?” 

“So he can vote. Just now, the Demo- 
crats being in the minority, are in power.” 

“And they rule wisely, I hope?” 

“W-e-l-1, they have marked out some 
nice walks in Central Park, and put new 
cages in the Zoo, and started a school to 
train officers of the law to help old ladies 
across the street.” 

“And very necessary, too,” Plato said, 
looking at the endless stream of taxis with 
a reminiscent shudder. 

Suddenly a man stepped briskly up, 
smashed a 3tore window at our side, seized 
the jewelry on display, and leaped into a 
car at the curb. A passerby tried to stop 
him. The thief drew a revolver, shot the 
interloper through the heart, and swung 
madly up the Avenue. 

The savant rushed with the throng to 
the side of the victim. 

“He’s wounded! Something must be 
done instantly!” 

“Certainly,” I answered, repressing a 
yawn. “In an hour or two, when the 
police can safely penetrate the crowd, he 
will be officially pronounced dead and 
given a decent burial—I daresay at public 
expense.” 


“But the assassin! Will he escape?” 


Our Own Perfect State 
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“Of course. He shot only one, you 
know. Come, it’s time for lunch.” 

I hurried him into a restaurant. He 
sat down limply and scarcely touched the 
lukewarm canned delicacies of our ad- 
vanced cuisine. Once he looked up. 

“Have you no laws?” 

“One,” I answered. 

“And that is—?” 

“Liberty in every form shall be abol- 
ished as swiftly as possible.” 

For a moment he was silent. Then he 
said: “But surely there must be some 
better country. A Perfect State, evolved 
through the experience of centuries, where 
wine may be had and soft laughter 
heard?” 

“All other countries are worse,” I an- 
swered, with heartfelt and knowing Amer- 
icanism. “And now hurry! We must go!” 

“Why must we hurry?” 

“If we do not hurry, we shall be late.” 

“For what?” he asked. 

“Everything.” 

“New York!” he said as we regained 
the street. “Obelisks to Ixion!” 

A nursemaid and a child passed us, 
chattering merrily. 

“There is laughter, at least,” Plato 
said, with his first smile. ‘The innocent 
gaiety of youth cannot be blasted.” 

I looked at the child. “She is the 
daughter of notorious parents. Naturally 
she is amused at the nurse’s graphic ac- 
count of her father’s indifference to her 
mother’s infidelity.” 

Aghast, he turned to me and cried, 
“Alas, where now is innocence, love, 
beauty, hope, idealism, bravery, truth, 
justice?” 

So I took him to the movies.—Yahoo 

9 Bi eee 
Art in the Hinterland 

From the exhibitors’ reports 
movie trade papers: 

NAPOLEON AND JosEPHINE, F. B. O.—I must 
report that this did not draw as I expected. It 
needs a good comedy.—W. J. Shoup, De Luxe 
Theatre, Spearville, Kans. 

SHooTInG oF Dan McGrew, First National— 
A year ago I ran ‘The Midnight Guest’ and that 
contained a dance which had this hula in ‘The 
Shooting of Dan McGrew’ skinned a city block. 
It was sure shocking.—Mrs. J. A. Wright, Long 
Star Theatre, Ovalo, Texas. 

Tue Rovcuneck, Fox—Might be all right for 
beachcombers but people in an agricultural coun- 
try will not stand for these and be your friends. 
—Ryan and Kunfert, Empress Theatre, Beres- 
ford, S. D. 

Bassirt, Warner Brothers—Unless you have 
a clientele who read books you will have the 


same experience as I had. Lost good money.— 
W. H. Durham, Grand Theatre, Camas, Wash. 


in the 





The Compositor Puts in a Rough Night 


Williamsbridge Pladen housing about the new 
George Washing-trict, is now a place of beauty. 
The wooardly a suggestion of the old days is 
visible. ton statue was removed yesterday and 
hza, Brooklyn, once a squalid tenement dis- 

—Photo caption from the American. 
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The Great Linoleum Mystery 


HAT has become of the 5,000 

yards of linoleum that were used 
to cover the dance floor during Mrs. 
Mayor Hylan’s party in Washington 
Square to the delegates at the Democratic 
National Convention? 

The newspapers the other day printed 
the story that the linoleum had disap- 
peared, and then abandonea the investi- 
gation. But THe New Yorker is made 
of sterner stuff. It hereby pledges itself 
to its public (at last accounts estimated as 
in excess of 911,127) that it will leave no 
stone unturned, no rose ungilded and no 
lily unpainted until it has arrived at the 
heart of this grewsome mystery, and 
placed the fell perpetrator of the crime 
safely within the clutches of the authori- 
ties. 

To this end it has, at no little expense, 
secured the services of Detective Sergeant 
Frank Merriwell, lately graduated from 
Commissioner Enright’s Police Academy, 
together with his two pet bloodhounds, 
Bozeman and Bulger, who are relentless 
in following the scent. 

Sergeant Merriwell and THe New 
YorkKER have been responsible for the 
solution of the Charley Ross kidnaping, 
the Dorothy Arnold disappearance and the 
Louise Lawson murder. No smaller meas- 
ure of success is expected in the present 
baffling case. 

“] guarantee an arrest within twenty- 
four hours,”’ declared Sergeant Merriwell. 
“I shall apply the same methods I used so 
successfully in the Hall-Mills affair and 
the little matter of the Man in the Iron 
Mask. It is simply a matter of deduc- 
tion.” 

Pending a further report from the ser- 
geant, THe New Yorker has secured ex- 
pressions of opinion from various leading 
citizens, 

“It is undoubtedly the work of the 
jazz-mad Younger Generation,” declared 
the Rev. John Roach Straton with em- 
phasis. “Inflamed by gin and cigarettes, I 
believe they danced on the linoleum until 
it Was worn cut.” 

“The Interests are back of this heinous 
crime,” asserted Mayor Hylan, through 
his son-in-law, John P. Sinnott. “I have 
nothing more to say, except that I am a 
candidate for re-election on a platform 
standing squarely for the dear old Ameri- 
can flag and am a constant reader of the 
paper for people who think.” 

“If Hylan says the linoleum has dis- 
appeared, I say it hasn’t disappeared,” was 
the decisive statement of Comptroller 
Craig. “I believe the linoleum is right 
there where it was put, in Washington 
Square. The only reason it hasn’t been 
found is that the Fifth Avenue buses are 
so crowded nobody can get aboard to go 
down there and find out.” (This theory 
is also being investigated.) 


“I suppose the traction-controlled press 
will give great prominence to this trifling 
incident,” said Commissioner Enright 
with some asperity. “As a matter of fact, 
no crime wave exists. Law and order, 
especially law, were never in better con- 
dition in Greater New York. I have fig- 
ures which prove that fewer people walked 
on the grass in Central Park in the cur- 
rent fiscal year than during the years 
1894-1897, inclusive.” 

But THe New Yorker will continue 
its probe with renewed vigor. Handbills, 
showing the exact pattern on the linoleum, 
have been printed by the hundreds of 
thousands and distributed broadcast, and 
warnings have been sent to the chiefs of 
police of Delaware, Lackawanna and 
Hudson. 

THE MISSING LINOLEUM WILL BE FOUND! 


—Tip Bliss 


+4} He. 


The Author's Road to Fame 


OHN BROWN wrote a story and he 
called it “Helena’s Husband” and it 
appeared in a magazine, like this: 


HELENA’S HUSBAND 
by 
JOHN BROWN 


Soon afterward a manager got Brown to 
dramatize it and it appeared on Broad- 
way, announced thus: 


ARTHUR HOPPER 
presents 
JOSEPHINE MEEKIN 
in 
HELENA’S HUSBAND 
by 
John Brown 
The play had a long run and even- 
tually it went the way of all comedies 
and became a music show, like this: 


MESSRS, HUBET 
present 
HELENA’S HUSBAND 
The Music Play De Luxe 


Music by Jerome Book and Lyrics by 

Hern and Sidney T. Arthur Caldwell, 

Homberg. Oscar Wann and 
John Brown. 


And then John Brown’s story was 
finally immortalized on the silver screen 
thus: 


GLORIA DUCK 
in 
TRIUMPHANT VIRTUE 
Screen play by Joe Jumps 
(From the play Helena’s Husband.) 
—B. B. 
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FINE SHOES sHf- SINCE 1657 





SMART appearance 
keeps step with out- 
door comfort in these 
sport shoes for men. 
Rubber or leather 
soles, as you like. 





White buckskin with saddle of tan 
calfskin, leather soles, or black 
saddle, with rubber soles. 


Other styles $10 to $14 


ANDREW 


ALEXANDER 
548 Fifth Avenue 


Above 45th Street 


























SPORT SUTTS 





SyossetT—English cut two- 
button notch collar suit— 
and the Hen y, plus four 
Knickers. Suit—for town 
and country. Tailored to 
measure or Ready-to-wear. 


Send for Illustrated Booklet 


$45 to $65 


Banks Sue 


562 Fifth Avenue, NewYork 
ntrance on 46 th Sirect 









































Cruges (edd 


Someone said to us, “Why 
don’t you have a woman 
write one of your columns? 
Your store seems to be pat- 
ronized by women as much 
as men.” We agreed and 
went to one of our best — 
and best known — women 
customers. So this column 










is written 
by 
key) \Aon 
Pe. 

“Any wo- 
man who 
is foolish 
enough to 
| spoil a man 
‘ by making 


him a distinctive gift 
in his own line would 
naturally gotoCruger’s. 
I have spoiled a few in 
my time and this shop 
has been my agency of 
destruction. I have 
found that men actu- 
ally, and proudly, wear 
the ties a woman buys 
for them—if she goes 
to Cruger’s.” 





Here are some new English 
ties which, as Neysa McMein 
says, men will be proud to 
wear. English foulard ties— 
$2.00. Cravats made of Eng- 
lish gum twill—$2.50. Gingham 
ties in patterns and checks— 
$1.00. Sample swatches of each 
sent on request. 


CRUGERS 


INC. = 
Eight East Forty Fifth Street~New York 


Just off 5th Ave. and ’round the corner 
from the Ritz 
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HE professional sophisticates to the 

contrary notwithstanding, a short 
story’s being of a standard type is noth- 
ing against its being good—unless, of 
course, the type is that gimcrack type 
which O. Henry left dead. But neither, 
the magazine editors to the contrary not- 
withstanding, is its being different and 
somewhat esoteric. A good short story 
is a good short story, and really, that is 
that. 

Americans who like to read short 
stories, without being connoisseurs, are 
fairly well supplied through the maga- 
zines. Even the rather fastidious reader 
gets some satisfaction out of them; and 
this doesn’t mean the Dial but the na- 
tional circulation class, in which a num- 
ber manage to publish in almost every 
issue, along with much terrible junk, a 
story or two that are not half bad, and 
sometimes a very good one. 

It is true that these fair-to-good ones 
are likely to be of standard types, and 
this steady visible supply of them is not 
only the reason why the sophisticates 
scorn them, and assume that anything 
different necessarily is better, but also the 
reason why books of them have been so 
long discouraged, and why many that de- 
served to. be collected have been left in 
the magazines’ files. As far as we know, 
there is no book of the best ones by 
Alice Duer Miller, C. E. Scoggins, Elsie 
Singmaster, Mary Brecht Pulver or 
Thomas McMorrow. 


But perhaps there will be, for books 
of stories appear to be coming in. Within 
a few days we have read four, three worth 
while. The best is Conrad Aiken’s 
“Bring! Bring!” (Boni & Liveright)— 
best, not because Aiken is decidedly dif- 
ferent and so on, but because (as afore- 
said) he is good, repaying any trouble it 
costs to make him out. There are only 
one or two stories in “Bring! Bring!” that 
we thought hollow: “Smith and Jones” 
may be a case of it. “The Dark City” 
is extremely Dial, but is more, and “The 
Last Visit,” ““The Anniversary,” “Strange 
Moonlight,” and “Soliloquy on a Park 
Bench,” for instances, seem to us uncom- 
monly fine stuff, while “The Disciple” 
is quite a fascinating effort to make some- 
thing new of the Wandering Jew idea. 
When Aiken tackles sex, he represents 
male diffidence or “ambivalence” better 
than, in the title story, he does female 








readiness, 
but isn’t convincing. 


That story is ever so stylish 


Algernon Blackwood specializes in 
terror, wherefore a bookful of his pro- 
ductions ought not to be read at one sit- 
ting. Even so, if we had read “Tongues 
ot Fire” (Dutton) properly, we doubt 
that we should often have been gripped— 
much as we like Blackwood’s workman- 
ship and indifference to the market. 
Three of these stories are about escapes, 
by two men or two boys, into a dream 
realm of perfect understanding. Two 
are elaborate; in one the escaping is done 
through an Einsten curve. The third, 
“Picking Fir Cones,” whose principle is 
the flying dream, we liked. Our favor- 
ite story in the book is one Blackwood 
probably thinks inferior, the droll dream 
experience of the comrade drunkards, 
“Petershin and Mr. Snyde.” 


Stacy Aumonier does nothing without 
some distinction, but has done a good deal 
that suggests a tired writer pleasing edi- 
tors. Specimens are in “Overheard” 
(Doubleday, Page). But so are “One 
Sunday Morning,” “What Was She to 
Think? ”—a capital story of a nice little 
home-body woman with a looking-glass 
mind, and “The Friends,” which is noted 
as an early story of Aumonier’s; in that 
case, some one should pound stones for 
diverting him from following it up, al- 
though it is the hardest sort of good story 
to find any sort of public for. 


Ellen La Motte’s strong feeling about 
the Far Eastern opium traffic is manifested 
in two or three ironic stories in her 
“Snuffs and Bittters”’ (Century). We 
only liked one thing in this book, “In 
Mashonaland,” a grim deathbed mono- 
logue by a tough-rinded woman mis- 
sionary. All the others seemed to us 
compliments to early Kiplings, or Kipling 
and Conrad, without a great deal of 
original inspiration. 


Oliver Herford—Oliver Herford—is 
responsible, with another, for a published 
farce with puns on “cellar” in it, satiriz- 
ing—guess what. Well, well, there’s no 
puzzling you, is there? As the girl in 
“Arthur’s” (Do you know “Arthur’s”? ) 
says, you don’t make things like this no 
better by ’arping on em; so with these 
few words, wot would be our ’arp is ’ung 
on a weeping willow. 
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The 
Examination 
Service 


A new Mental Test which 

will stimulate your brain 

activity and increase your 
knowledge— 


OW much do you know? 

Not guess at, but know? 
A person’s value depends 
more on the contents and ca- 
pacity of his mind than on 
anything else— 


The examination of the mind 
to discover what parts need 
development is becoming a 
recognised necessity among 
men who must be constantly 
on the alert. They must be 
well-informed on every sub- 
ject—and in their concen- 
trated energy on one chosen 
profession they are apt to 
grow mentally rusty along 
other lines. 


This Examination Service has 
been prepared for people of 
keen intelligence and thor- 
ough education who enjoy a 
good mental overhauling. Its 
questions are carefully chos- 
en. They are all representa- 
tive, consistent and accurate 
and provide a decided men- 
tal stimulation. The cost 
of The Examination Service 
is $2.00. 


THE EXAMINATION 
SERVICE 


52 VANDERBILT AVE., DEPT. Y 


New York, N. Y. 


EXAMINATION SERVICE, 
52 Vanderbilt Ave., Dept. Y 
New York, N. Y. 


I enclose two dollars ($2.00) for which 
please send me The Examination Service, 
Test A. 




















“Tell Me a Book to Read” 


Some of the season’s Novels We Think 
Best Worth While 


ArrowsMiTH, by Sinclair Lewis (Harcourt, 
Brace). WHalf your friends may be saying 
they “couldn’t read it.” What do you care? 

Tue Constant Nympu, by Margaret Kennedy 
(Doubleday, Page). Well, everybody can read 
this. Humanity isn’t so bad. 

Tue Rector cr Wyck, by May Sinclair (Mac- 
millan). The rector lives up to his ideals 
at the expense of his happiness and _ his 
family’s. 

Lucianne, by Jules Romains (Boni & Live- 
right). One of those nice little stories, but 
with three and even four dimensions. 

Tue Otp Frame, by A. P. Herbert (Doubleday, 
Page). Hammock fiction, for discriminating 
hammocks. 

SrGcetFoss Town, by Knut Hamsun (Knopf). 
Nobody who has liked anything of Hamsun’s 
should pass this up. It has no “sympathetic 
character.” 

Prisoners, by Franz Molnar (Bobbs-Merrill). 
Its specific gravity is midway between “Arrow- 
smith’s” and “The Old Flame’s.” 

Gop’s STEPCHILDREN, by Sarah G. Millin (Boni 
& Liveright). About miscegenation in South 
Africa. 

Tue Marriarcn, by G. B. Stern (Knopf). 
About a Jewish family tribe. 

Tue Great Gatssy, by F. Scott Fitzgerald 
(Scribner’s). Noticed in this issue. 


SHORT STORIES 


Brinc! Brinc! by Conrad Aiken (Boni & Live- 
right). Noticed in this issue. 

OveRHEARD, by Stacy Aumonier (Doubleday, 
Page). Noticed in this issue. 

TripLe Fucvue, by Osbert Sitwell (Doran). Re- 
commended for the short stories in it. 

Taces or Hearsay, by Joseph Conrad (Double- 
day, Page). Four; good Conrad. 


GENERAL 


Wuen We Were Very Youn, by A. A. Milne 
(Dutton). Verse. Three-year-old boy stuff. 
Beaoars oF Lire, by Jim Tully (A. & C. Boni). 

Hobo memories. 

Tue Pircrimace or Henry James, by Van 
Wyck Brooks (Dutton). Gives interesting and 
plausible answers to most of the Whys about 
Henry James. 

Lives AND Times, by Meade Minnegerode. (Pxt- 
nam). Will make up to you for some of the 
time spent on public school American History. 

Joun Keats, by Amy Lowell (Houghton, Miff- 
lin). As good a book as Huneker’s on Chopin. 
Two large volumes. 

Tue Srory oF Irvinct Berwin, by Alexander 
Woollcott (Putnam). Recommended regardless 
of what you think of Berlin’s compositions. 


Flood control surveys on the Skykomish River, 
Snoqualmie River, Snohomish River, and Stilla- 
guamish River, all in Snohomish County, Wash- 
ington, and the Nooksack River in Whatcom 
County, Washington, have been ordered by Con- 


— —Engineering News Record 
What this county really needs is a 
little name control. 





—And drank freely? 


Monday evening exclusive bootleggers cut the 
price of whisky from $1.25 a half pint to $1 
a half pint. Cash was exchanged for whisky 
rapidly, while the market was down. The $1 
price looked like a bargain to many who bought 
freely. 

—From the Tar River (Okla.) Rounder. 
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What Shall 
We Do 
This Evening? 


HE staff of THe New 

YORKER attends all the 
shows and the musical events, 
explores the art galleries, reads 
the current books, visits the 
restaurants and cafés, keeps in 
touch with all events of inter- 
est to the intelligent New 
Yorker. Each week it makes 
its report, briefly and interest- 
ingly. 

THe New YorkKeEr’s “‘Go- 
ings On” page lists all public 
events likely to interest the dis- 
criminating New Yorker and 
constantly is ready with an an- 
swer to the foregoing question. 
Only through THE New 
YORKER is such a service ob- 
tainable, a service indispensable 
to the person who knows his 
way about. 

For five dollars THe New 
YorRKER will report to you at 
weekly intervals for a year. 


Enclosed find $5 for a year’s subscrip- 
tion to THe New YorkKER 


($2.50 for six months) 


NAME..... 
STREET AND No 


City AND STATE 


Tue New Yorker, 
25 West 45th Street, New York City, 
Dept. C. 
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FORTNUM & MASON, LTD. 
Piccadilly, London 
Founde 
London, 1710 
New York, 1924 


| 


By Appointment 






This photo is not 
touched up 


The Famous 
Fortmason Golf Shoe 


Made of Fortmason tan calf 
with pure plantation crepe 
rubber soles and heels—a 
wonderful grip. Soft as a 
slipper. English hand-lasted 
and hand-sewed. In all sizes 
and widths. Priced at 


$16.00 


Fortmason Famous Footwear 
combines perfect style, com- 
fort and service. For every 
footwear need—dress, busi- 
ness, sports. Riding and 
hunting boots are specialties. 
Ready-to-wear or custom- 
made. London bespoke fitter 
in attendance. 

Send for sample of Fort- 

mason leather complete 

price list of fine British 





footwear for all occasions 


FORT MASON 


BRITISH BOOTS, Inc. 
720-C Madison Avenue New York City 


us 





























THE MAP 
MART 


Antique Map collectors 
will find our recent 
map imports exquisite 
in color and of a varied 
assortment. 


Priced Also Very Low 


THE MAP MART 
41 East 60th Street 


Regent 2655 

















Zoo Years Ago 


(From the daily papers of 1825) 


HE TRUTH TELLER”—I have 

for the first time seen this morn- 
ing a newspaper lately set up here with 
this title, and some “d d good natured 
friend,” in the language of Sheridan, has 
sent me the 13th and 15th numbers, in 
which I find myself acrimoniously as- 
sailed for an article which appeared in 
the Evening Post some time ago, on the 
affairs of Mexico in which the Catholic 
priests were spoken of slightingly. The 
article, though on the face of it editorial, 
was not written by me, was inadvertently 
admitted and is now openly disclaimed. 
Those best acquainted with me know I 
harbor no such sentiments, but diametri- 
cally the reverse. 

& & & 

Trepip Baru—wWe again take the lib- 
erty to call the attention of our citizens, 
both ladies and gentlemen, to this inter- 
esting subject. We cannot too earnestly 
recommend so salutary a practice, which 
affords much personal comfort. 


Oo oa 





Turee Doriars Rewarp — Strayed 
away, on Tuesday the 17th inst., a pale 
red cow with a white face. Whoever will 
give information so that the owner may 
get his cow or deliver her to the sub- 
scriber at No. 252 William Street shall 
receive the above reward.—John Fitzger- 


ald. 


THEATRE-—CHATHAM GARDEN 


This evening, January 12th, will be 
presented the melo-drama in 3 Acts en- 
titled 


Voice oF NATURE 


to which will be added the petit comedy 
of the 


Spoitt CHILpD. 


To conclude will be the admired farce 
of the 


Lapy AND THE DEvIL. 


Doors open at half past 5 and perform- 
ances to commence at half past 6 o’clock. 
Thursday the opera of Women’s Will, 
with other entertainments for the benefit 
of Mr. Keene. 
¢ + + 


Epucation—J. Ely has the pleasure of 
announcing that his school will commence 
on Monday the 8th day of December inst. 
at No. 48 Maiden Lane, where Young 
Ladies and Young Gentlemen will be 
taught the following branches of English 
education, viz., Orthography, Reading, 
Arithmetic, Greenleaf’s English Gram- 
mar, Geography, Bookkeeping, &c. 

Hours of attendance from 10 to 12 
A. M. and from 2 to 4 P. M. Price of 
tuition $10 per quarter. 





THE NEW YORKER 


C6 BESE are the 
days when the 
smart neckpiece of 
Fur is most necessary 


for both comfort and 
appearance. 


Whether it is the one 
or two-skin scarf of 
Sable or Marten or 
the always flattering 
Fox, inall the newest 
shades,ourassortment 
offers a wide variety 
of styles and prices. 


“It pays to buy 
where you buy in safety”’ 


A.JAECKEL &CO. 


Jurriers Exclusively 
Fifth Ave. Bet. 35-36 Sts. N.Y. 
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The Tie That Blinds 
HERE it was. Red and blue and 


orange and black, in_ horizontal 
stripes. ‘They had put it in the window 
with a lot of other neckties; and a lot of 
good that did. They might as well have 
draped it over the front of the store and 
hired a German band to play beneath it, 
for all that hid it. I could see it a block 
away. 

And I knew I was in for it, the mo- 
ment I set foot in the store. They say a 
snake fascinates you the same way. I knew 
perfectly well I should walk out of that 
store presently with the tie about my neck, 
and people would whisper, and I would 
go off to the backwoods somewhere until 
I had lived it down. Destiny, that’s all. 

Oh, I dodged it as well as I could. I 
made that feeble effort to escape that a 
fish makes when he is hooked. I walked 
to the furthest corner of the store, I de- 


liberately turned my back on it, and I | 


looked intensely at the socks. “Something 
sombre,” I said to the clerk. “Quiet, you 
know. Preferably black. I don’t like 
bright colors,” I told him pointedly. 

“No?” he asked. 

“No,” I insisted. “I think bright colors 
look silly. Particularly stripes. Particu- 
larly red stripes, don’t you think?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said the clerk. 

“Now, take that tie, in the window,” I 
insisted. ‘Do you like that tie?” 

“What tie?” asked the clerk. 

“This tie over here,” I explained, as I 
led him across the shop. 

“This one here?” asked the clerk; and 
slowly he drew it forth from the rest and 
dangled it before my eyes. It fixed me 
with a glitter. 

“Yes,” I struggled frantically. ‘Do 
you like that, now?” 


“Well, it’s a very nice tie,” mumbled 
the clerk. 

“Do you think sof” I said. “Don’t 
you think it’s too bright? Red stripes 


and all?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” 
clerk. 

“Here, then,” I said triumphantly, as | 
tied it around my neck and faced him. 
“There, you see now? You see what I 
mean!” 

“Yes,” he said slowly as he handed me 
back my change. “Yes, I guess you’re 
right. And now would you want some 
socks to match?” 

Destiny, that’s all. Destiny, and that 
way that clerks have with me. Between 
them, I’m so much clay.—Corey Ford 


hesitated the 


Not So Good 
New York-Chicago Airplane Express Due in 
Two Months. 
—Heading in the Times. 


Seek, and Ye Shall Find 


Younc Girt wanted, experienced on ice cream 


soda. 
—Classified ad in the World. 





David Belasco’s Three Triumphs 











Holbrook Judith Empire 
BLINN ANDERSON pers & 
“THE DOVE” Mats. Wed. 

by Willard Mack & Sat., 2:20 

a ** Belasco 
The Harem” , Belasco 
With William Courtenay & Eves. at 8:30 
all Star Cast .. 

‘* LADIES Lyceum 

W. 4sth St. 

OF THE Eves. at 8:30 


EVENING ”’ ay he 




















ARTHUR HOPKINS presents 
Maxwell Anderson and Laurence Stallings’ 


What Price Glory 


Plymouth, 45th St., W. of B’way 
Eve. 8:30. Mats. Thurs. & Sat., 2:30 





8 St. E. of B’ B 2628 Evs. 
Playhouse #30." Nats. Wed. & Sat. 2:30 


The SHOW-OFF 


By GEORGE KELLY 
2ND BIG YEAR. 227 reserved seats at $1.00 





Thea 48 St. Evs. 8.30 
LONGACRE Mats. Wea. & Sat. 2.30 
SEATS 8 WEEKS IN ADVANCE 


Mercenary Mary 


New Musical Comedy — Witty-Wise-Winsome 
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NEW AMSTERDAM waraise 

Erlanger, Dillingham & Ziegfeld, Mg. Dirs. 

LATEST, GREATEST, FUNNIEST OF ALL! 
POP. PRICE MATS. WED. & SAT. 


Ziegfeld Follies ,93, 


ZIEGFELD COSMOPOLITAN 
THEATRE, Col. Circle, 59th St. & B’way 
POP. MATS. THURS. & SAT. 


in oh: th 

Leon Errol“ Louie! 14 
Ist Balc. Seats $1 & 2. If bought in Advance 
Theatre Guild Productions 


Bernard Shaw’s Famous Comedy 


Caesar 8 Cleopatra 


Lionel Atwill, Helen Hayes, 
Helen Westley, Albert Bruning. 
Schuyler Ladd, Henry Travers. 


. 52 St. Evs. 8:15- 
Guild aly by Fog & Sat., 2:15 
Tel. Columbus 8229. 


Seats 4 Weeks Ahead. 


The GUARDSMAN 


ALFRED LYNN DUDLEY 
LUNT FONTANNE DIGGES 
. Garrick ffi piirekSat.2:40 
The Pulitzer Prize Play 
They Knew What 
They Wanted 


with Richard and Pauline 
Bennett Lord 


Th., W. 45 St. Evs. 8:40 
Klaw fivis, Wel. & Sat. 2:40 

















Eugene 
O’Neill’s 
Greatest 
Play 


DESIRE 


UNDER THE ELMS 


with WALTER HUSTON 


EARL CARROLL wae wei, Thurs. a sat 





THE GLOOM KILLER 


THE 


FOUR FLUSHER 


APOLLO, W. 42d St. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 





AN EPIC 
A Famous Players-Lasky Picture 
CRITERION "Pico dai, 20830" 





erman Gantvoort presents Barry Conner’ 
ilarious Comedy of Youth,Love & Laugh 


&LLS 


4th 


a COHAN THEATRE, Broadway and 43d Street. 


BELL 


Month ! 
Evenings, 8:30. 


MATINEES WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY, 2:30. 





ACTORS’ THEATRE PLAYS 
THE WILD DUCK 
48th St. Theatre. Matinees Wednesday & 
Saturday, 2.30. Evenings 8.30. 
THE SERVANT IN THE HOUSE 
{| Special Matinees Tuesday & Friday at 48th 
St. Theatre at 2.30 


THE ASTOR Puex® 


Dir. A. L. Erlanger 
Eves. 8.30. Mats. 
Thurs. & Sat. 





® THEA., W. 43d St. 
Henry Miller’s Mts. Thurs. & Sat 


Eighteen Critics Acclaim 


“THE 
POOR NUT” 


A Cracking Comedy of Modern 





Youth. 
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WHERE TO JH 


A LONDON VENTURE 


—or a Paris one, for all of that, is by no means as geographical a matter as the uninitiated believe. 
For right here in New York are shops and services which bring to America those very felicities for 


which one usually goes abroad! 
—-and you may have a French “facial,” 


Take this page of ‘THE New Yorker and a Fifth Avenue bus 
a London tailor, Swiss embroideries or a Russian meal! 





Antiques 


Candies 





HIGHEST CASH PRICES FOR ANTIQUE or 
modern jewelry and silverware. Large Kilt estes a 
moderately priced. Harold G. Lewis 

years), 13 W. 47th St., Bryant 6526. 


QUEEN OF HEARTS CANDIES 
Professionally Home-Made of finest ingredients. 

acDougal Street—Greenwich Village 
Bridge Parties Spring 5727 Refreshment- 











Arts and Crafts 


Corset Hospital 





ENCOURAGE THE AMERICAN CRAFTSMAN 
by buying handwoven or decorated textiles, pot- 
teries, metals and glass. Gowns, decorative hangings, 


gifts. 
yyy eg onap 
7 East 39th St., 





Old Corsets Rejuvenated—Made Like New. We 
remodel, copy and make to order Elastic Cor- 
sets, Girdles, Brassieres. Room 418, 500 5th Ave. 
Longacre 8173. 








Electrolysis 





Auction Bridge 


WHITEHEAD AUCTION BRIDGE STUDIO 
Advanced and Elementary Instruction 
Private or Class Lessons 
25 West sist Street Circle 9015 


ONLY COLLEGE OF AUCTION BRIDGE 

Any Desired Form of Lessons ionic. by Experts 
SHEPARD’S STUDIO 

20 W. 54th St. Tel. Circle 10041 New York City 


Beads 


WE SPECIALIZE IN BEAD ORNAMENTS MADE 
TO ORDER. ALSO CARRY FULL LINE OF FINE 
BEADS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 

RONZONE & CO. 373 FIFTH AVENUE 























Beauty a 


ROSE LAIR 
The SALON FOR SKIN AND SCALP CULTURE 
17 East 48th Street (Near Fifth Avenue) 
NEW YORK 





Telephone Murray Hill! 5657 and 6795 


NEW INVENTION OF AN ACTRESS will restore 
your face to youthful contour. A sure, safe secret; no 





SUPERFLUOUS HAIR permanently removed 
without injury to the skin. Results GUARANTEED 
absolutely permanent. Further information cheer- 
fully furnished. 

IDA WEINBERGER, 373 5th Ave., Room 403 








Footwear 


Jewelry and Silverware Bought 
DIAMONDS, PAWN’ TICKETS, JEWELRY 
Bought. Cash Paid Immediatel y. 

YOUR LOANS INCREASE AND SAVED 
Appraising Reno-—-henhtestied. 
FORGOTSTON'S 


201 West 49th Street, Room 301. 
N. E. Cor. Broadway, New York Tel. Circle 7261. 


Ladies Tailors 


FINEST HAND TAILORED COATS, dresses, 
sport skirts; very latest models; suits, $50; smartest 
patterns. Your materials. Andre Balod, 63 West 
50th. Circle 0877. 




















Lamp Shades 


PLEATED GLAZED CHINTZ, BOOK CLOTH, 
Shades, measured by the bottom diameter, are a 
dollar an inchh MARY ALLEN, 856 Lexington 
Avenue. (Between 64th and 6sth Streets.) 











CAPEZIO, 1634 BROADWAY 
Winter Garden Building 
Manufacturer and Retailer of Street, Theatrical and 
Ballet Footwear. Circle 9878 
SHOECRAFT SHOP ‘‘fits the narrow heel” in 
sizes 1-10 AAAA to E, French and English models 
in street and evening foot wear. Send for Catalog 
N. Y. Fit Guaranteed. 714 5th Ave., New York. 











Furniture 


WILLET A. LAZIER 
9 East 33rd St. 
Near Fifth Avenue 
High Grade Furniture—Medium Prices 


Before you decide to buy, call and let us give 
you the details of our direct from manufacturer's and 
wholesale purchasing method. Unusual savings. No 
obligation. Manufacturers agent. 








Maps 


THE MAP MART offers a varied assortment 
of old and decorative maps for all purposes. Your 
inspection is invited. 
41 East 6oth Street 





Regent 2655 








Monograming 


Have your Trousseaux, Lingerie, Dresses and house- 
hold linens attractively Monogramed. Also carry 
Gift Selections of Swiss Hand Embroidered Handker- 
chiefs. Marie Schmid, 133 E. 60th St. Regent 8554. 











Party Favors 


Paper Hats - Horns - ~-- aaa - Balloons 
Everything for a onaney par 

















NN ROSENSTEIN 
; i n : HENRY C. MEYER 
Se ee ee Tt top, N.Y. 119 B: Sach St.” Ashland 7979 12 B. 17th St. N.Y. C. Stuyvesant 0535 
PAC VETABLE cleanses and purifies the skin; solely 
administered by Holmes Sisters Gifts Permanent Hair Wave 


517 Madison Avenue. Phone 4974 Plaza 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR can now be permanently 
destroyed thru the TRICHO SYSTEM. Lifelong 
guarantee. Booklet No. 22 free. TRICHO, 270 
Madison Ave., New York. 








GOING AWAY? Magazine, Vanity and other Bas- 
kets filled. Florentine Leather --_rrcae Boxes 
and Charming Gifts for all occasion 

EAST AND WEST SHOP, 19 East 56th Street 








TEMPLE DE BEAUTE, MADAME DORVALLE 
Scientific treatment for removing wrinkles, freckles, 
tightening of muscles, given only at my one address, 
32 W. 47th St., New York. Bryant 4856. Booklet. 
Physicians’ endorsement. 

MME. MAYS treatments for permanently removing 
wrinkles, scars, freckles, tightening muscles, given 
only at my one address, 50 W. 4oth St., N.Y. 
Bryant 0426. Booklet. Physicians’ endorsement. 
SCIENTIFIC TREATMENT FOR FACE AND 
NECK REJUVENATION. bay Lifted—Contour 
Restored. Hours 10 A.M. to 4 P.M. PHYSICIANS’ 
endorsement. Evelyn Jeanne Thompson, 601 
Madison Ave. Regent 1303. 

GUARANTEED PERMANENT WAVE. Our Re- 
tainoil wave eliminates all discomfort. lasts 6 months. 
$20; boyish bob wave, $15; boyish bob soc. Spiro’s, 
34 West 46th Street and 26 West 38th Street 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR? ON FACE—ARMS— 
LEGS? Maccabee Bleach renders ed practically in- 
visible—quickly—safely—$1.50 postpaid. 

Benj. McCabe, Ph.G. 69 ees Pe7th Street 
WHY NOT ERADICATE THAT DOUBLE CHIN? 
The only scientifically correct treatment. No straps 
or exercises. 10 minutes daily. Inquire today. 

Benj. McCabe, Ph.G. 69 East 87th Street 


Books 
THE HOLLIDAY BOOKSHOP, 10 Ww. 47th St. 
CURRENT ENGLISH BOOK 
TEL. BRYANT 8527 


























Gowns 


LESTER LIVINGSTON, Ltd., 7 E. 46th Street 
Adjoining The Ritz 
Smartest Gowns, Wraps al Suits 
Most Modern Models. All Moderate Prices. 
BERTHA HOLLEY 26 W. 58th St. 
Originator of the Ensemble Wardrobe. Beautiful 
and practical clothes which solve the dress problem 
for women who seek individuality in dress, rather 
than commercialized fashions. 
Phone Plaza 354 
LIVINGSTON 21 West 50th St. 
“Different”’ Frocks 
For the debutante and smartly dressed woman. 
Prices unusually attractive. 


Gowns Bought 


Mme. NAFTAL, Bryant 0670; will buy your mis- 
fit or slightly used street and afternoon dresses, suits, 
wraps, furs, etc. Highest cash value. Prompt service 
to out-of-town patrons. 69 W. 45th St., N. Y. C. 


























Hair and Scalp Treatment 


WALDEYER & BETTS—Scalp Specialists. Ex- 
pert advice and scientific treatment of hair and scalp. 
665 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 

43 Rue Godot de Mauroy, Paris 











Interior Decorating 





LIVERIGHT BOOKSHOP 4 W. 49th Street 


Book Service in the New York tradition of efficiency 
and s 


Drop in—Write or phone Bryant 4016. 








CURTAIN CRAFT 19 West soth Street 
Ready made Draperies, custom finish, new Spring 
Designs. Furniture for Summer Homes. Slipcovers 
attractively made. Tel. Circle 9895. 








Now is the time to get the Permanent Hair Wave 
that is really pny ul. Go to 
NRY’S HAIR SHOP, 
an West 34th Street. 
Whole head, $25. Make your appointments now 
Telephone Fitz Roy 1209 








Portraits 
PORTRAIT PHOTOGRAPHY. I shall not be satis- 


fied unless you are 
MARY DALE CLARKE 
665 Fifth Avenue 





Plaza 1492 








Restaurants 


THE RUSSIAN INN 33 W. 37th St. 
Unusual in its surroundings and the food it serves. 
After the Theatre—Gypsy Chorus and Orchestra. 











Silverware Hospital 


Old Silverware Repaired, Refinished and Replated 
All Work Guaranteed Equal to New. 
FRED. KUEHNE, Silversmith and Electro Plater 
Est. 1850 88 John Street Beekman 5020 











Tea Rooms 


THE SPINNING WHEEL 
12 West 47th Street, Bryant 0912 
Cafeteria Service, 11-2:30 ot 
Dinner or a la Carte Service, 5 7:30 Pp. m. 
Afternoon Tea 


THE KANGAROO, 47 West 50th St. 
of shopping district—near Fifth Ave. 
Afternoon Tea—Dinner. Also a la carte. 
Specialties. ‘*The place for connoisseurs.’ 


LITTLE BUTTERCUP COFFEE SHOPPE. 808 
Lexington Ave. Good Home Cooking and Cheerful 
Surroundings. Orders Taken zs: — Made Cakes 
and Pies. LUNCHEON, » DINNER, $1.00 








In the heart 
Luncheon— 
, English 
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HIS is to be comedy year in the 

world of celluloidia. The public 
is tired of sex in pictures, Will Hays says, 
and sex is to be eliminated. In its place 
we are to have clean, wholesome humor. 
The public is tired of sex in pictures, the 
movie magnates declare in response, and 
sex is to be eliminated. In its place we 
are to have clean, wholesome humor. 

One of the first steps toward this clean 
film fun is “The Night Club,” which 
stars a newly created luminary, Raymond 
Grifith. “The Night Club” follows the 
time honored Mack Sennett formula, even 
to the bathing girl squad. Thus do the 
films skirt around the problem of sex. 
The plot itself concerns the tribulations 
of a woman-hater who must marry a cer- 
tain cutie in order to get a million dollars 
left by an uncle. This theme isn’t exactly 
new but, at that, this effort is funny in a 
slapstick way. Griffith is an amusing com- 
edian and the cutie mentioned in the will 
is enacted by one Vera Reynolds, who may 
be short on art for all we know, but who 
has very personable ankles. These ankles 
are not what we would call a great help 
to Mr. Hays’s campaign to eliminate sex. 
In fact, if there is another pair of ankles 
like this in Hollywood, we wouldn’t give 
ten cents for the whole campaign. 





Speaking of campaigns reminds us that 
August is to be Greater Movie Month 
everywhere in America. The Hays or- 
ganization has formed a special exploita- 
tion bureau to put the thing across. It 
will receive the same attention a mere war 
would get. From now on you will hear 
everywhere moving slogans such as “‘Cal- 
vin Coolidge Sees a Movie a Week.” Mr. 
Hays wants every town and city to have a 
Greater Movie parade. Thus he says the 
screen will reach—and win over—the 40 
per cent of our population now looking 
upon the films with disdain, not to say 
annoyance. Master Will forgets that the 
screen already has the entire quota likely 
to be swept to hysteria by a parade. 





We liked Marion Davies’s latest film, 
“Zander the Great,” until all sorts of bad 
men and rides to the rescue were inserted 
for the finale. Miss Davies’s performance 
in the early part of the piece, as a gang- 
ling, freckled orphan, is excellent. This 
star has really learned to act. Ina simple, 
direct story she would be genuinely com- 


pelling. 





The Master Mind at Washington 
Latin America Generally Approves Coolidge 
Decision By David Lawrence. 


—Heading in the Evening World. 
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ISN’T THIS INTERESTING 
THAT IN THE YEAR 1564— 
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Lhe News-Magazine Idea 


/EOPLE are, for the most part, poorly informed. 
To say, with the facile cynic, that it is the fault 
of the people themselves is to beg the question. 
People are poorly informed because hitherto no 
publication has adapted itself to the time which active men 
and women can devote to keeping themselves thoroughly 
informed. News comes from a thousand fronts—poli- 
tics, science, literature, business—How can a man get 
it all? grasp it? put it together? make it his own? 
Comes TIME,—America’s first news-magazine. 

















ROM every news-source, TIME collects all available in- 
formation on every event. “TIME analyzes the news. 
TIME condenses, verifies, resolves, organizes, clarifies, 
completes. ‘This complete report of the week’s world news 
is yours in 26 brief pages, which you can read in the hour 

before dinner. No man—not though he possessed the greatest mind, 

an unimpeachable vocabulary and a faultless memory-——could tell you 

as much about what is happening as ‘TIME will tell you in its 26 

compact pages. 

‘That is the news-magazine idea. 


ARRANGEMENT 


Each paragraph is found in its logical place according to a con- 
venient method of arrangement and organization of all the news. 





e3< 


Worse 


7} 


1. NATIONAL AFFAIRS 7. MOVING PICTURES 13. BUSINESS 

2. FOREIGN NEWS 8. EDUCATION 14. FINANCE 

3. BOOKS 9. LAW 15. SPORT 

4. ART 10. RELIGION 16. AERONAUTICS 
5. MUSIC 11. MEDICINE 17. THE PRESS 

6. THE THEATRE 12. SCIENCE 18. “PEOPLE” 


Does It WORK ? 


Evidence that the news-magazine idea—that TIME qorks, is enthu- 
siastically presented by those who have already discovered it. For 
example, Newton D. Baker writes: “I have read every number of 
TIME, . . . there is no other equally adequate survey of the news.” 
And James Wallen, Sage of East Aurora, declares: “The news- 
magazine, TIME, is the greatest innovation in publishing since The 
Saturday Evening Post.’ Meredith Nicholson simply remarks: “Il 
couldn’t keep house without it.” 

Will it work for you? We don’t know. We think so. But you are the 





iudge. Here—for the critical readers of The New Yorker—is a short-term 
‘ dollar subscription. (Never before have we offered TIME evcept at the 
Bias regular $5 rate.) Test TIME for twelve weeks. If TIME works for you 
© TIME is not a journal as for others, you will have made a discovery of genuine importance 
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TB J 
“Ah, fill the cup that clears 


Today of past Regrets and 
future Fears” 


AD Omar Khayyam, dean of the pre-Volstead poets, 

actually known the enjoyments of both Golf and 

Aquazone, he could not have written a headline more 
apt. Which is why we stole it. 










—— For Aquazone is a good drink, doubly potent. It effec- 

; tively quenches any 19th-hole thirst and drowns all past 
4~ regrets most delightfully. It supplies enough new life to 
) see you round the course again, to see you through a long 
dinner of many courses or a night of many dances. 










Here’s why. Aquazone is the only water in the world 
supercharged with invigorating Oxygen. You'll.taste the 
a. ditterence. Your health will prove the difference. 








a" Call for Aquazone, as a straight drink or as a mixer, 
\ in any good club, restaurant, or cabaret. Buy it from your 
grocer or druggist and if you can't get it at the first try, 

a) call Vanderbilt 6434. 














AQUAZONE CORPORATION, 342 Madison Avenue, New York 


/ Aquazone 


nF Bubbling oxygen table water 












































